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...worth for the story ideas alone, 
but came away with new sources, new perspectives 
and new friends. Washington, The Virginian-Pilot, Norfolk, Va. 


Johnson, The Associated Press, Seattle 


most engaging reporting seminar I’ve ever attended.” 


stimulating lectures and some great insights 
into how make your coverage stronger ... found 
host new sources and developed story ideas the span mere days.” 
Pflum, ABC News/Good Morning America 


200 6 


Knight Center for Specialized 
Journalism premier national Energy, Cost Crisis 
program with 18-year track record September 5-8 
offering free top-quality seminars for APPLICATIONS DUE JULY 
reporters, editors and editorial writers. 
Knight Center seminars print, broadcast and 
online journalists receive in-depth training The ABC’s Business 
subjects related their coverage. Fellowship October 15-20 
participants meet like-minded colleagues, get 
enthusiasm for long-time beat. And results 
last, Knight Fellows gain new sources, 
valuable reference materials and many 
story ideas. 


Editorial Writers 
Seminar 
Topic announced 


December 6-8 


following materials, organized into 
sets: resume, including contact 
500 words giving the reasons for applying; supervisor’s strong 
nominating letter that also agrees cover salary and partial 
travel; and three published articles (editors may send edited work, 
broadcasters send one audiotape, videotape) to: 


Carol Horner, Director 
Knight Center for Specialized 
College Park, 20742-1024 


www.knightcenter.umd.edu 


Fellowships cover instruction, lodging, meals and travel subsidy. Funded 
the John and James Knight Foundation, the center affiliated with 
the University Maryland’s Philip Merrill College Journalism. The Knight 
Center seeks diversity among applicants. Topics could changed events. 
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Connections 


resurgence personal narrative journalism that Kiera Butler explores our cover story may rooted 


various bottom-up movements the 1970s, but the more proximate cause very human need con- 


nect empathize and understand information age that can be, terms pace and scale, dehu- 
manizing. The idea connections, meanwhile, runs through this entire issue his Letter From Paris 
Jeremy Harding examines how the French media’s lack connection racial cultural the Arab neigh- 


borhoods that ring Paris resulted one-dimensional coverage last year’s riots. his Second Read essay, Robert 
Lipsyte recounts the evolution his connection the legendary sportswriter Paul Gallico Gallico moved Lip- 
syte’s mind from role model “old whore.” her lyrical review new collection Martha Gellhorn’s letters, 
Lorna Scott Fox gives new way connect to, and understand, that trailblazing journalist: insecure and 
conflicted woman. And speaking understanding, Daniel Schulman tries parse John Lavine’s “revolutionary” vi- 
sion for how journalism will taught Northwestern’s Medill, but comes away scratching his head. 


Inside StoryCorps booth New York, Liz Feehan, Tara Davan, and John Feehan discuss their father, William Feehan, FDNY official killed 9/11. 
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CALIFORNIA 
TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Announces the winners the 47th annual 
John Swett Awards for Media Excellence 


The California Teachers Association proud honor the winners the 
2005 John Swett Awards for Media Excellence. These awards recognize 
individual journalists, publications and stations for their dedication 
excellence covering public education. 


Naush Boghossian, The Los Angeles Daily News, for Continuous 
Coverage Schools/Education issues 

Louis Freedberg, The San Francisco Chronicle, for Series Single 
“Personal Perspectives: Proposition 74” 

Heather Knight, The San Francisco Chronicle, for Series Single 
Subject/Theme, Year Malcolm Academy” 

Michelle Hatfield, The Santa Maria Times, for Feature Story, “The 
Power Being 


Grace Rauh, The Fremont Argus, for Series Single Subject/Theme, 


“New Haven 

Lisa Sibley, The Saratoga News, for Feature Story, “Summer Jobs” 

KQED-FM Public Radio, San Francisco, for Continuous ‘Coverage 
Issues 

David Okarski, KCET-TV, Los Angeles, for Talk Show/News 
Program, “Life and Times: Prop. 74” 

“Teacher the 


Congratulations the winners 


Barbara Kerr, President David Sanchez, Vice President Dean Vogel, Secretary-Treasurer 
Carolyn Doggett, Executive Director Bob Cherry, Associate Executive Director 
Becky Zoglman, Manager, Communications Mike Myslinski, Media Specialist 
California Teachers Association/ National Education Association 


www.cta.org 
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FALSE FRONTS 
Why behind the label 


year, with the matter global 
warming finally getting its moment the 
sun, the nuclear energy industry saw 
opening. U.S. nuclear power plant has 

been built for three decades now, and the in- 

dustry would like pick shovel. Nuke 
plants may costly construct, melt down 
rare occasions, and present 
with spent-fuel problem, but 
they don’t pollute the air. 
how green the image? 

that end the Nuclear En- 
ergy Institute, with the help 
Hill Knowlton, formed 
something called the Clean 
and Safe Energy Coalition. 
co-chair the institute hired 

pair environmental con- 

sultants, duet sing pro- 

nuclear songs. Christine Todd 

Whitman, Whitman Strate- 

businesses 


teract with government fur- 
ther their goals,” according its Web site), and 
Patrick Moore, Greenspirit Strategies, were 
hired for their résumés: Whitman, former New 
Jersey governor, known the outdoorsy and 
moderate Republican who ran the Environmental 
Protection Agency for two years under George 
Bush; Moore was cofounder Greenpeace 
the 1970s. Part the thinking, surely, was 
that the press would peg them dedicated en- 
vironmentalists who have turned into pro-nuke 
cheerleaders, rather than paid spokespeople. 
And the press came through. The Washington 
Post quite properly noted the bio box 
op-ed Moore April GOING NUCLEAR; 
GREEN MAKES THE CASE that and Whitman 
co-chair nuclear-industry-funded effort. But 
May article the Post simply referred 
Moore “environmentalist” and cofounder 
dustry ties. The Boston Globe ran 
man/Moore op-ed May 15, identifying them 
“co-chairs the Clean and Safe Industry 
Coalition” without giving readers clue what 


that coalition is. And some stories, columns, 
and editorials, the San Francisco Chronicle, the 
Boston Herald, the Baltimore Sun, the Richmond 
Times-Dispatch, the Rocky Mountain News, The 
New York Times, and CBS News all referred 
Moore either Greenpeace founder en- 
vironmentalist, without mentioning that also 
paid spokesman for the nu- 
clear industry. 

One can both, certainly. 
But the records here are com- 
plicated. Moore’s firm, Green- 
spirit Strategies, has labored for 
such causes pesticides, flame 
retardants, and mining compa- 
nies accused fouling villages 
with cyanide. notes 
1994 essay posted Green- 
spirit’s Web site that Bob 
Hunter, fellow Greenpeace 
founder, refers him 
“eco-Judas,” and that his name 
has appeared The Greenpeace 
Guide Anti-Environmental 
Organizations. (The essay about the rise 
“eco-extremism,” which Moore sees 
man, antitechnology, anti-free enterprise, etc.) 

Whitman’s environmental record New Jersey, 
according the Bergen County Record, was de- 
cidedly mixed. While she put aside funding ac- 
quire million acres land for open space and 
took hard line against the coal-burning plants 
the Midwest that pollute East Coast air, the 
paper said editorial, “Mrs. Whitman made 
heavy staff and budget cutbacks the Department 
Environmental Protection. She ended what had 
been war polluters one the most heav- 
ily polluted states the nation. She bent over 
backward accommodate Her EPA 
record, too, was mixed. 

Life complicated. are front people for in- 
dustry causes any cause, world in- 
creasingly sophisticated p.r. have position 
nuclear power. just find maddening 
that Hill Knowlton, which has million 
account with the nuclear industry, should have 
such easy time working the 
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LAST WORDS 


Mike mother was fortunate 
have son who could jus- 
tice her life (“My Obit,” 
May/June). Nowadays, with paid obituar- 
ies commonplace, the responsibility for 
composing obits has shifted from news- 
rooms departments and funeral 
homes family members who may 
emotionally spent simply incoher- 
ent. Our local daily, which prints the first 
ten obit lines free and charges line 
thereafter plus $12 for half-column 
black-and-white cut ($16 for color), re- 
cently ran obit that instructed read- 
ers where send their “detonations.” 
Another obit writer thought cele- 
brate the life advertising 
how “loved vacuuming.” Then there 
was this item, just the way ran: 


are told that time makes easi- 
but found that isn’t true for 
the five years you have been gone 
dear still filled with missing you 
the nights are still just lonely 
when you first went away not 
with for our tomorrows but with 
from our yesterdays. Still missing 
you with all our hearts. 


well-lived life entitled well- 
written and edited send-off. newspa- 
pers insist charging for obits, they 
should least spare the bereaved em- 
barrassment for their money. 

Gil Cranberg 
Herb Strentz 
Des Moines, lowa 


“My Obit” struck chord. 
mother died nearly ten years ago the 
era before paid obituaries. 

Since wrote the obit, figured 
would run the way wrote it. After all, 
veteran journalist who learned the 
fine art writing obits summer in- 
tern The Asbury Park Press back 
the dark ages the late 1960s. contin- 
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ued churning them out, matter 
where worked what newsroom posi- 
tion held. 

The funeral director promised fax 
obit four newspapers, but 
warned that they were under 
obligation print what wanted. 

was right. The Trentonian got 
right, but the three other newspapers 
felt need rewrite precious prose, 
introducing errors into the copy. The 
(Newark) Star-Ledger, for example, got 
her age wrong; The Jewish News New 
Jersey grossly misspelled the name 
survivor; and The Trenton Times man- 
aged transpose middle 
name and first name. Fortunately, the 
three newspapers willingly published cor- 
rected obits after called complain. 

Yes, Mr. Hoyt, paying $404 for your 
obit The Kansas City Star 
seems wrong actually, downright dis- 
graceful. But retrospect, maybe paid 
obits are the only way family members 
get see their loved ones’ names 
the paper for the last time the way they 
want them. 

couple local newspapers read 
regularly publish paid obits, obviously 
without editing. Some the things that 
get into these obits are awful style 
inconsistencies, misspellings, and poor 
writing. But dare say this? Maybe, just 
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maybe, paid obits written family’s 
specifications are true reader service. 
David Levine 
Hamilton Square, New Jersey 


The Des Moines Register has one- 
upped Kansas City. has charged for 
obits for some time now, but few 
months ago increased the type size 
the obits and nothing else the 
newspaper there are fewer words 
per line, and, thus, more lines (they 
charge the line) per obit. 

And, course, the obits now rou- 
tinely leave out the one important piece 
information other than the name: 
the cause death. used 
mandatory include that, when the 
obits were free. But now it’s the 
“advertiser.” Alas. 

Michael Gartner 
(former editor the Register) 
Des Moines, lowa 


Fine piece paid obituaries, and 
agree with every word. Apart from what 
they say about newspapers and their re- 
lationship the deceased and their 
families, would add that they also 
cause newspapers miss out pro- 
viding some fine reading. This the 
case whether the reader knew the per- 
son not. run news service and 
read every word it, but read 
lot the obituaries and appreciations. 
They are continually interesting 
Leeds 
President and editorial director, 
Los Angeles Times-Washington Post 
News Service 
Arlington, Virginia 


DISPUTED QUOTE 


Belatedly, writing correct piece 
March/April article about The Philadel- 
phia Inquirer and Daily News. page 
the story, the second column, 
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quotes unnamed source alleging 
that 1987 nineteen years ago 
meeting with editors and managers, 
said that would see the newspa- 
per “win Pulitzer for cost-cutting.” 

have checked with Michael 
Shapiro. says his source was the 
room the time. also have talked 
with some former editors the Inquir- 
er, each one highly placed and solid 
position know such statement 
had ever been made. These editors 
deny ever hearing such statement 
from even hearing someone else 
say that made 

The truth never said such thing 
doesn’t even sound like something 
would say. 

why write you now? May, 
column The New York Times 
media commentator David Carr, the 
quote appeared again. When asked, 
learned that David had taken from 
Michael Shapiro’s article. the 
problem with these things. They get 
“into the ether”; others pick them up, 
and what false begin with sudden 
becomes accepted truth 

with this letter, would like ex- 
punge from the record once and for 
all. never said such thing. never 
would. 

Tony Ridder 
Chairman and Knight Ridder 
San Jose, California 


The editors respond: not ex- 
punging. Steve Lovelady, who was as- 
sociate executive editor the paper 
the time and later its managing ed- 
itor, our eye and earwitness. (He 
now the managing editor CJR Daily, 
our sister Web site.) Lovelady was 
about three rows back from 
podium when Ridder made the re- 
mark, and found memorable. 
This was meet-the-new-boss 
meeting attended mostly middle- 
management types from the business 
side. true that Gene Roberts and 
Jim Naughton, the top editors the 
paper the time, not remember 


hearing such formulation, though 
both say they later heard others 
speak about such remark, “or some- 
thing very much like it,” Naughton 
put it. worth noting that Michael 
Shapiro twice asked for interview 
with Ridder. was ignored the first 
time and rebuffed the second. 


BLURRED LINES? 


Daniel article, “Mind Games” 
(cur, May/June) concerned about gov- 
ernment half-truths and distortions that 
misinform the public, but Schulman 
guilty the same. gives readers the 
impression that the Informa- 
tion Operations Roadmap blurs critical 
distinctions between public affairs, public 
diplomacy, and psychological operations. 
Exactly the opposite true. The recom- 
mendations the document, approved 
the Secretary Defense guidance, 
clear boundaries for military 
psychological operations and distinguish 
them from affairs and public 
diplomacy precisely order help pre- 
vent misinforming the American public. 
Since the declassified document avail- 
able the Internet, your readers can 
verify these points for themselves (see 
pages 26-28). 

The article also misrepresents 
authority incident where military 
spokesperson gave news media 
misleading information. told Schulrnan 
could not verify the press account the 
event. When your fact-checker later asked 
verify the press account, again said 
such thing. just used the in- 
cident, reported the press, illus- 
trate the value the Information Opera- 
tions Roadmap guidance boundaries 
for military psychological operations. 
these boundary lines are violated 
bad things happen. arguments about 
occasional missteps psychological op- 
erations ran counter the thesis 
“Mind Games” that the government wants 
the public intentionally and 
systematically, Schulman opted favor 
misleading his readers rather than ac- 
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curately reporting argument. Worse, 
nored the corrections provided your fact- 
checker. 

Games” unfortunately adds the 
growing body evidence that the American 
public should more worried about biased 
news media than about government misin- 
formation. commend you the wonderful 
prayer that Schulman uses close his arti- 
cle: choose the harder right in- 
stead the easier wrong and never 
content with half-truth when the whole 
truth can won.” Journalists well gov- 
ernment officials and academics should say 
Amen that 

Christopher Lamb 

Senior research fellow 

Institute for National Strategic Studies 
Washington, D.C 


Daniel Schulman responds: The Informa- 
tion Operations Roadmap, Classified 
Pentagon directive that Lamb authored, 
calls for greater synergy between military 
public affairs, public diplomacy, and infor- 
mation operations, which includes such 
subspecialties psychological operations. 
wrote, “The directive, while noting 
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that the the road' must clari- 
fied, was vague about what this coordina- 
tion should look like practice.” the 
time the roadmap was being implement- 
ed, the effort was clearly focused coor- 
dination, not delineation. 
Afghanistan and the lines between 
waging information warfare and inform- 
ing the public blurred dangerous ways. 
It's not that the roadmap call for 
clear boundaries, it's that those recom- 
mendations were clearly not followed 
number cases. 

Lamb says that misrepresented him 
authority widely reported inci- 
dent which the military appears have 
targeted CNN with psychological opera- 
tion. originally contacted Lamb, former 
Pentagon official, because au- 
thority and for that reason placed 
premium his opinions. held this 
episode example psyops run 
amok, and, while never implied that 
had special knowledge this operation, 
quoted him because his comments were 
significant, leaving doubt about how 
feels about this incident: “The purpose 
this was actually bit deception. 


wanted see how the insurgents 
were monitoring would react this news 
that was the purpose. That was bad 
no-no. Public affairs guys must have credi- 
bility with the press and estimation 
ought not used for that purpose.” 
When our fact-checker contacted Lamb, 
did indeed provide her with several 
“corrections,” though, after going through 
the source and interview material provid- 
her, she decided that there was 
nothing correct. 


SALUTE SHOOTERS 


Thanks for Jim May/June story 
cameramen. love words, but compelling im- 
ages are pretty darn good, too. And it’s always 
interesting for watch cameraman 
work and then see the story the news 
the cameraman saw it. Invariably surprised 
nuances they caught that missed. 
kudos CJR for reminding all about some 
the unsung heroes journalism. 
Phil Haan 
Director media relations 
Calvin College 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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BRENT CUNNINGHAM 


When ‘transparency’ smoke screen 


ransparency the buzziest buzzwords 
journalism today, and most its manifesta- 
tions support. The time long overdue for 
journalists level with readers and viewers about 
the myriad imperfections and limitations what 
do. post the full text interview 
the Web, explain how major error ethical 
lapse slipped through. But there point 
which the pursuit transparency veers into the 
absurd, and instead clarifying the question 
what journalists and why, can only obfuscate. 
Consider the proposal advocated by, among 
others, blogging enthusiasts and those who 
would divide journalism along politically parti- 
san lines that articles newspapers and mag- 
azines should disclose any relevant information 
about the biases the writer. reporter cov- 
ering proposed smoking ban, for example, 
should tell readers whether she smokes. The as- 
sumption being that she smokes, can infer 
that her sympathies lie with opponents the 
ban, and vice versa. 
Well, here are two sets facts about jour- 
nalist: 
Grew West Virginia; spent youth hunt- 
ing, fishing, and playing high school football; 
went college state school hour from 
home; best friend from high school coal 
miner. 
Lives Manhattan; works Ivy League 


university; has two master’s degrees; prefers 
vacation outside the 


These two sets facts produce two distinctly 
different sets assumptions about the person 
question. both instances, the person 
question me. 

Most people know conflicting 
ideas their head simultaneously. More im- 
portant, they are capable, and willing, mod- 
ify the relative weight accorded these compet- 
ing ideas they learn more about each 
more about, say, the actual nature the risk 
second-hand smoke. ignore this ability 
reason turn knowledge into some sort 
Pavlovian reaction. 

Jeff Jarvis, blogger and media critic, 
vocal proponent this transparency strategy. 
Unlike the political opportunists who advocate 
for transparency order bolster the disin- 
genuous notion that “all journalists are partisan 
anyway, let’s just honest about it,” Jarvis 
seems sincere about using transparency bridge 
the gulf credibility between journalists and 
the public. April, and and the NPR om- 
budsman, Jeffrey Dvorkin, discussed this strate- 
NPR’s Talk the Nation, including the 
difficulty deciding which aspects 
personal experience are relevant 
given story. Blind spots born social class, for 
instance, may have more influence what 
cover and how cover than, say, the color 
our skin. also list what our par- 
ents did (or did not do) for living? Whether 
attended private public school? Graduat- 
from college not? Have trust fund? Moon- 
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light bartender pay the rent? Were ever 
public assistance? 

This raises what for the most disturbing 
aspect the confessional approach 
parency: wav example, Jarvis suggested 
the program that readers should know when 
African American writer assigned cover 
African American issue. The potential relevance 
obvious, but people both writers and readers 
not simple. assume that can 
know what someone thinks identifying their 
personal traits, habits, and predilections dan- 
gerous notion, and really has nothing with 
clarity. Indeed, what good transparency when 


Brent Cunningham managing editor 


K.C. COLE 


Why editors must dare dumb 


ike many beat reporters, science journalists 

spend great deal time educating their 

editors about the peculiarities their fields, 
and and large those exchanges are not only 
illuminating but ultimately lead better stories. 
But there’s one place hit wall. 

No, it’s not that editors aren’t smart enough 
understand science. Actually, it’s the opposite: 
they’re too accustomed being smart, and thus 
can’t deal with the fact that they don’t understand 
it. And because they’re uncomfortable feeling con- 
fused, readers are left the dark about 
verse research that eludes easy explanation. 

was discussing this problem recently with 
colleague who had been beating his head against 
the wall for months trying get story about 
mysterious “dark force” cosmology past editors 
The New Yorker: “They kept saying they didn’t 
understand it!” complained. Well, course they 
didn’t understand it. Nobody understands it. That’s 
precisely what makes interesting. 

science, feeling confused essential 
progress. unwillingness feel lost, fact, 
can stop creativity dead its tracks. mathe- 
matician once told thought this was the 
reason young mathematicians make the big dis- 
coveries. Math can hard, said, even for the 
biggest brains around. Mathematicians may spend 
hours just trying figure out line equa- 
tions. All the while, they feel dumb and inade- 
quate. Then one day, these young mathematicians 


become established, become professors, acquire 
secretaries and offices. They don’t want feel 
stupid anymore. And they stop doing great work. 

way, you really blame either scien- 
tists editors for backing off. Stumbling around 
the dark can dangerous. “By its very na- 
ture, the edge knowledge the same time 
the edge ignorance,” 
put it. “Many who have visited have been cut 
and bloodied the experience.” 

All the more reason it’s refreshing that read- 
ers science stories don’t seem mind bit 
confusion even when the subject matter 
difficult counterintuitive: ten-dimensional space, 
for example, fossils for foot-long “bugs” that 
crawled out the sea 480 million years ago. 
Every science writer know has had the expe- 
rience readers coming them and saying: 
“Gee, that was fascinating; didn’t understand it, 
but I’ve been thinking about all day.” Readers 


how one cosmologist 


often inquire about books where they can read 
further subject, even primary sources. 

Editors, however, seem absorb difficulty dif- 
ferently. they don’t understand something, they 
often think can’t right that it’s not 
worth writing about. Either the writers 
being clear (which, course, may the case), 
the scientists don’t know what they’re talking 
about (in some cases, given). 

Why the difference? theory that editors 
newspapers and other major periodicals are 
not just ordinary folk. They tend very ac- 
complished people. They’re used being the 
smartest guys the room. science makes them 
squirm. And because they can’t bear feel dumb, 
science coverage suffers. 

what about science that makes them 
uneasy? Surely more than the obvious fact 
that it’s hard understand things that aren’t (yet) 
understood. science can just hard 
understand what understood. Relativity and 
quantum mechanics have been around for near- 
century, yet they remain confusing some 
sense even those who understand these theo- 
ries well. know they’re correct because they’ve 
been tested thoroughly many ways. But 
they still don’t make sense. 

the other hand, why should they? Humans 
evolved procreate, eat, and avoid getting eaten. 
The fact that have learned understand what 
atoms are all about what the universe was back 
nanosecond after its birth literally unbe- 
lievable. But the universe doesn’t care what 
can cannot believe. doesn’t speak our lan- 
guage, there’s reason should “make sense.” 

That’s why science depends evidence. 
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fact, this one place which the intelli- 
gent-design people have point. unfath- 
omable that complex life forms evolved tiny 
increments over time through random mutation 
and natural selection that our ancestors are 
bacteria and our siblings are fish. 

know happened nonetheless because 
have multiple lines evidence: the fossil record, 
DNA, morphology, embryology and on. (We 
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even see evolution action right front our 
noses. couldn’t, wouldn’t worrying 
about bird flu.) But pretend evolution “makes 
sense” some ordinary way does our readers 
disservice (and too often leads journalists ne- 
glect mention the evidence all). 

Science muddles our minds many other ways 
well. For example, much deals with es- 
sentially invisible things. once had hard time 
convincing editor the reality curved 
space-time (Einstein’s extremely well-tested expla- 
nation gravity) because, she said, “You can’t 
see it.” Actually, you can see 


among other 


ways, through gravitational “lenses” that bend 
light just the way the lens camera does. 

Science also innately uncertain. What makes 
science strong that these uncertainties are out 
there the open, spelled out and quantified. 

It’s essential know not only what scientists 
know, but also what they know they don’t know. 
This unfamiliar concept editors used 
dealing with politics sports. 

And then there’s the fact that data are always 
certain extent ambiguous. Translating the be- 
havior retroviruses superconductors into 
words takes lot interpreting even for sci- 
entists. There may more than one correct an- 
swer. description lay language may 
able justice the subject hand. 

For all these reasons and more, good science 
journalists know that they’re not dealing with 
subject matter that makes them dizzy, they’re 
probably not doing their jobs. 

The best editors understand all this. for the 
rest, perhaps Weird said best: sometimes 
you just need “dare stupid.” 


former science writer for the Los Angeles Times, 
K.C. Cole teaches science journalism the Univer- 
sity Southern California. Her latest book Mind 
Over Matter: Conversations with the Cosmos. 
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GLAUCO DELLA SCIUCCA 


DARTS 


the Seattie Times and the Seattle Post- 


Intelligencer, for two series law and order that were sepa- 
rate yet equally important. its ongoing investigation the 
increasingly common practice sealing court records, the 
Times has proved beyond the shadow doubt that ex- 
traordinary number such legally sanctioned concealments, 
the public interest has been badly served. Far better served 
evidenced the paper’s painstaking analysis more than 
10,000 sealings since 1990 King County 
have been the interests the negligent hospital, the crooked 
lawyer, the perverted teacher, the unscrupulous maker 
unsafe product, keeping their transgressions secret. Under 
the glare the headlines, the state supreme court 
has tightened the rules for allowing such entombments, 
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LAURELS 


files reopened and tell its readers Meanwhile, 
the Post-intelligencer (sharer shaky joint operating agree- 
ment with the rival Times; see page 15) has been busy investi- 
gating different kind protection work King County's 
justice system: the protection bad cops the of- 
fice. Retracing some the more dramatic episodes which 
the conduct officers was less than becoming episodes 
that brought complaints beatings, sexual intimidation, and 
domestic violence, among the exposed union- 
controlled culture which higher-ups consistently looked the 
other way, punished those bold enough complain, and re- 
warded offenders with enviable pensions paid for the pub- 
lic. spring, the paper was reporting the many encourag- 
ing moves toward civilian oversight. short, those who doubt 
the value sleepless competition two-newspaper town 


judges have become less quick give them license, and the 
Times continues with its campaign get improperly sealed 


its evening anchor Frank Turner, for 
drawing little too near God. With the 
ABC affiliate’s blessing, Turner has not 
only been delivering the news but, until 
the recent past, sermonizing 
well, using his “Final Thoughts” pulpit 
the end the newscast righteously 
expound such politically fraught mat- 
ters prayer the schools, gay mar- 
riage, and God the Pledge Alle- 
giance, revealed through what 
sees the Bible’s literal truth. Little 
wonder, then, that had compunc- 
tion about asking management sanc- 
tify the Almighty’s latest plan. That plan 
called for Turner continue his high- 
paying job the news desk while, 
his press release put it, working “to 
bring the ministry ‘America’s First 
Evangelical Anchorman’ Detroit radio 
listeners two-hour weekday pro- 
gram the gospel station and 
the world via the Internet.” com- 
punction, either, about exhorting the 
public “vocal and demonstrative [in 
appealing] Channel directly 
phone, fax, email and letter 
follow His leading 
demand.” And the 


grant him dispensation from the no- 
double-dipping clause his exclusive 
three-year contract compunction, 
again, about filing complaint with the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission charging religious discrimina- 
tion. For its part, the station, which 
dropped “Final Thoughts” 2004 after 
viewers complained (though many 
those “Thoughts” are still posted 
Turner’s Web site), has, Turner’s lawyers 
observed the Detroit News, “encour- 
aged and even promoted reli- 
gious calling, until now.” Indeed, WXYZ 
remains remarkably tolerant the con- 
tinuing boast their popular 
Web site his “growing reputation for 
boldly proclaiming the Gospel our 
Savior the last place anyone would ex- 
pect: secular newscast.” 

less than magnificent obsession. When 
Blumberg, prominent business- 
man and civic leader the 
Miami community, was arrested Jan- 
uary charges drug possession, the 


Darts Laurels written Cooper, deputy 
executive editor, whom nominations should 
addressed: 212-854-1887; gc15@columbia.edu. 
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need look further than Seattle. 


Herald embraced the story and kept 
alive every possible turn. The climax 
after five earlier reports (January 
photo; February with photo; 
February March plus page-one 
teaser and photo; and April came 
lengthy profile Blumberg, filled 
with detail after humiliating detail about 
his private life, that began the Sun- 
day, April front page and was accom- 
panied five photos the fallen man. 
Defending all this attention news- 
value grounds, the paper vigorously de- 
nied any untoward interest the sub- 
ject. did, however, feel obliged, under 
pressure from lawyers, 
finally write boxed “disclosure” that 
ran inside the Sunday piece. Those who 
managed read between the convo- 
luted lines gathered that Blumberg and 
Knight Ridder, the paper’s parent, had 
once had deep financial relationship 
involving the investment K-R pension 
funds Blumberg’s privately owned 
company, American Ventures; that the 
affair had ended several years ago 
bitterness when Knight Ridder decided 
redeem the funds; and 
that the propriety that 
decision under serious 
challenge. 
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WHEN STUDENTS BECOME TEACHERS 


owa has quietly become paradise. Since 1983 

legislature, phases, has legalized everything from horse 

and dog track betting state lotteries casinos, and 
they've all thrived like the state’s famous corn. Yet with few 
lowa newspapers have shed little gam- 
dark side, including its drain local economies and the 
stress puts undermanned police departments. For 
Stephen Bloom, professor the University lowa 
that absence was grievous oversight, and the state’s 
explore the 


winter, Bloom, 
tiny town soon 
home 
largest casino 
resort 
(population 928) that 


the second-genera- 
tion gambling mogul 
Dan came the 
summer 2004, 
wearing shirt, and pitched surprised residents plan 
construct $100 million casino and resort just two miles out- 
side town. Less than three months later heavily promoted 
countywide referendum approved the project 52-48 per- 
cent margin. Riverside Casino and Resort set open Sep- 
tember 10. 

Local media covered the referendum, but there was little in- 
vestigative reporting the many ways the casino could change 
lives and fortunes Riverside. class began dig- 
ging and uncovered compelling story involving high-pow- 
ered lobbying firm, bitterly divided and state ad- 
dicted gambling revenues. 

Dubbed the Riverside Project, the final product twenty 
stories and around 19,000 words ran May twenty- 
four-page, ad-free tabloid insert The Daily lowan, inde- 
pendent newspaper that rents space the University lowa’s 
journalism building and hires students reporters. hap- 
pened, the package ran the same day display advertise- 
ment from the casino, which was looking for employees. Refer- 
ring publisher Bill decision publish the investigative 
project, with possible casino revenues stake, Bloom said, 
courageous guy.” All the more considering the infor- 
mation students turned up. 

One student reporter, Jason Pulliam, detailed how 


BOOM BUST: The press lowa mostly ignored the dark side the 
state’s gambling industry until group journalism students took on. 


funded pro-casino group, Washington County Citizens for 
Good Jobs committee, the tune $469,000. The commit- 
tee, turn, hired The Strategy Group, Evanston, 
based political consulting firm, ensure victory the August 
referendum shellacking Riverside with television and rad 
advertisements, pro-casino leaflets, and paid vote canvass 
contrast, the grass-roots opposition, Communities Agai 

Riverboat Expansion, spent just short $10,000 
Another reporter, Stephen Grant, focused how Riverside, 
which doesn’t have 


its own police de- 


ers 
ns 


predicted 


year along with the 
across the state. The 


police, turns out, 
are wondering the 
same thing. don’t 
like the idea wait- 
ton County Sheriff 
Jerry Dunbar says 
the story, referring his desire hire two new deputies ad- 
vance the casino, despite the reluctance 

Reporter Sonia Gunderson’s dogged pursuit interviews 
with the typically apolitical members Kalona, com- 
munity seven miles west Riverside, turned concerns about 
Amish goods being sold the casino, about rising crime, and 
the effects spike rural land values. 

While Pulliam and Grant looked the big picture, reporters 
Angie Toomsen and Erik Farseth explored the personal stories 
gamblers, profiling pair recovering gambling ad- 
dicts well supervisor propane-tank assembly plant 
who won $1.87 million another casino across the border 
Missouri. That balance was typical the care the students took 
cast both critical and comprehensive eye their subject 

The student reporters also discovered how growing de- 
pendence gambling revenue has state 
That revenue, amounting hundreds millions dollars 
year, soread among various state-funded infra- 
structure, tourism-promotion, and environmental initiatives 
The students found that this breeds unabashedly pro-gam- 
bling state legislature Des Moines and substantial pro- 
gambling lobby the state. Which, one would hope, will soon- 
later attract the attention the rest the state’s press 

Dan Miner 
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NOT YOUR 
FATHER’S CLICHE 


Are you weary headlines ledes that include some varia- 
tion “Once always X,” “My big fat “To not 

so, being snowed under snowclones cate- 
gory fill-in-the-blank cliché identified linguists. Coined 
Glen Whitman 2004, the term was inspired 
the frequently repeated yet myth-based formula, “If Eskimos 
have words for snow, then have words for typical 
snowclone “not your father’s and quick LexisNexis 
search shows journalists have filled this blank with, among 
other things, “governor general,” “lackey,” “Operational Data 
Store,” “cup sake,” “retirement home,” “moon buggy,” and 
“SWAT team.” 

Snowclone collecting popular sport the Web places 
like Language Log, where Geoffrey Pullum, linguist the Uni- 
versity California-Santa Cruz, pithily defines snowclones 
“some-assembly-required adaptable cliché frames for lazy jour- 

But laziness the whole story, says Nathan Bierma, the 
Chicago “On Language” columnist. Deadlines may play 
too. and snowclones are frequent part be- 
cause the first things that pop into your mind when 
you want articulate something. Sometimes, especially for 
newspaper and broadcast media urgent deadlines, that first 
thing that comes your mind all you have time for.” 

Then again, thoughtfully used snowclone isn’t necessarily 
groaner. Arnold Zwicky, Stanford University linguist, says snow- 
clones and similar wordplay are examples “poetic, rather than 
literal and pedestrian, language, they add some interest and 
verve writing and speech.” Bierma mentioned popular 
snowclone the new which his view “is tidy and 
catchy way conveying increase, change nature, 
change function all three Overuse that for- 
mula certainly tries our patience, but overused because it’s 
useful once was.” Mark Peters 


SOUND BITE 


that chatter, all that blogging it's people 

about what other people have report- 
ed. can wrap our hands around the throat the 
beast, find out what happened, and give that 
readers. It's fun. It's kick-ass way make living. 
have found way for all the troublemakers 
the back the school bus make living. 
You want sit your room and ruminate? 
Not nickel.’ 


Michael Lacey, 

the executive editor Village Voice Media, 

who wants the staff New Village Voice more reporting 
and less punditry else “they'll have find employment elsewhere.” 


HEARING AID 
FOR THE SUPREMES 


cover the U.S. 
Supreme Court 
step back 
time. Government 
lawyers wear for- 
mal morning 
coats when they 
argue cases, quill 
pens sit the 
counsel tables, 
and members 
the press corps 
cover proceed- 
ings with pen and 
paper, unable 
rely the tech- 
nology which 
become 
accustomed. tape 
recorders, televised proceed- 
ings, timely transcripts. 

The Court famously resis- 
tant change, stance that 
contributes its charm and 
mystique, well the 
frustration the journalists 
who cover it. recent letter 
Chief Justice John Roberts, 
the press corps highlighted 
the unfortunate conse- 
quences the retro- 
grade media policies. 

“Although many 
compare notes with one an- 
other after hearings, the fast 
pace arguments inevitably 
means inaccuracies, notwith- 
standing our combined ef- 
forts,” wrote Bloomberg’s 
Greg Stohr letter signed 
most the regu- 
lar reporters, including those 
from The New York Times, The 
Washington Post, The Associ- 
ated Press, NBC, ABC, and 
NPR, 

“In addition,” Stohr wrote, 
“we often can include only 
short snippet from ques- 
tion comment, rather than 
longer quote that would 
give more context. Our read- 
ers, listeners and viewers ... 
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get best im- 
perfect picture 
what transpired.” 

It’s true. The 
justices are mis- 
quoted more 
often than they 
might think. 

Consider these 
inaccurate repro- 
ductions 
statement Justice 
David Souter made 
about polluters 
during recent ar- 
gument the 
Clean Water Act, all 
three which ap- 
peared the press: 

far enough the tribu- 
tary and dump anything they 
want and would OK. 
think Congress intended 
that all.” 

“get far enough upstream, 
and then Congress 
anything about it.” 

“All the evil polluters have 
get far enough up- 
stream dump and Congress 
anything.” 

Now, the press 
corps lobbying Roberts for 
quick transcripts. 

Some lawmakers would like 
take step further, man- 
dating cameras and micro- 
phones the courtroom 
proposal that sat well 
with the justices. 

Another possibility? The 
Court could release same-day 
audio feeds, step has 
taken rare occasions. 

Progress has come slowly 
the Court that time forgot. 
released the audio for three 
cases this term, which 
three more than the term 
before. 

Brent Kendall 
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THE BONE 


2003, The Seattle Times hired contract writer, the former Street Journal reporter Bill Richards, 
cover its dispute over the joint operating agreement with its rival, the Post-intelligencer. Under the 


JOA, the family-owned Times handles 


advertising, marketing, production, and distribution for both papers, 


while the newsrooms remain separate. April 2003, the Times told the Hearst-owned that because 


three consecutive years losses wanted terminate the JOA. Hearst sued 
wrote sixty-seven articles about the dispute, and 2004 the Times nominated his coverage 
the end 2005, the papers headed toward arbitration, Richards was notified that his con 


ock the move. Richards 
for Pulitzer. 
tract would not 


renewed. Instead, the Times assigned the job staff writer. Richards spoke Rachel Templeton May 


Both papers have been accused trying 
run the other out business. going on? 
The Times has made secret its desire 
get rid the opposition. The interesting thing 
here that during the three years that this has 
been going on, the newspaper business has 
changed significantly. The online presence 
emerging the newspaper the future. Under 
the JOA, Hearst lost and shut down the 
could continue publish the online. you 
could conceivably have the end this arbitra- 
tion two news sources, but not two newspapers. 


Who edited you? 

The Times established kind wall above the 
managing editor where the senior editors and 
company officials did not see copy. The 
deal was the managing editor would edit the 
copy, but not make substantive changes with- 
out discussing with me. disagreed 
would talk about that. couldn’t work 
out, had provision where could 
The Poynter Institute and Jim Naughton, 
the time the head Poynter, would ar- 
bitrator. [Richards says dispute reached the 


Any conflicts? 
spent fair amount time going through the 
court data and analyzing what the Times was 
doing. The opened window into the 
Times, and not sure that they really liked 
someone poking through their laundry basket. 
Some the things found contradicted some 
the things they were saying. they wer 

the awkward position basically running stories 
that may have contradicted their own positions. 
But their credit there was story that 
wanted do, did, that they did not run. 


Why wasn't your contract renewed? 

think that [managing editor] David Boardman 
felt wanted push into places they 
interested having go. They are now 
going into union negotiation and this certain- 
would have overlapped with the JOA stories. 
think they wanted poking around 
that particular pile. 

Editors’ Note: Boardman says that 
contract was not renewed because had 
served its purpose, namely establish sense 
with the public that were not afraid 
cover ourselves aggressively.” 


LANGUAGE CORNER 


BUREAUCRATIC 


database search confirms the impression 
that the unattractive use “reference” 
verb has grown exponentially recent years. 
The verb solidly establisned the phrase 
“cross reference,” and has some specialized 
applications its own textbook that well 
referenced, for instance). But mostly it’s legal 
and business jargon you the above- 
referenced quadruple murder and should 
shunned English-speakers. was painful 
read: 
that governor wrote his legislators letter 
referencing the Rolling Stones” 
that “referenced the old parable: 
pride goes before the fall.” 
about “communal tables referencing 
monastery refectory.” 


“Reference” probably showed those 
passages for two reasons, neither happy. First, 
its very sloppiness makes handy: 
have search for anything that really fits be- 
cause fits all. Second, like others 
its tin-eared ilk, “reference” apparently seems 
fashionable; somehow, bureaucratese invites 
imitation. 

But fact poor substitute for 
the many words and phrases that fit. The 
governor invoked; the speaker quoted; those ta- 
bles evoked. Cite, suggest, speak of, call mind, 
allude, mention all put “reference” shame. 
Not mention little old Evan Jenkins 
lot more about writing Language Corner 
Web site, under “Journalism 
Tools.” 
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260: Number stores from 
which Canada’s largest book- 
store chain, Indigo, pulled the 
ing article Art Spieg 
man that rated the offensive- 
ness twelve cartoons de- 
picting the Muslim prophet 
Muhammed could foment 
protests like those that oc- 
curred after the cartoons were 
newspape 
11: Percent the 
retail Canada 
this represents 
77: Minimum number 
that aired Video News 
Releases, VNRs, without dis- 
closing their corporate gov- 
ernment source between June 
2005 and March 2006. 
$32,500: Maximum fine, per vi- 
olation, that could levied 
the FCC, which investigating 
the stations 
Number times, date, 
the commission has fined 
stations for hiding the prove- 
nance VNRs 
56, 10: Number which 
the death toll journalists 
those World War Il, 
and Vietnam 
60: Percent coverage 
the three major networks 
has decreased since 2003 
Consecutive years whic 
the Office the President 
has refused disclose 
mation its class and 
declassification 
Years since President Bush 
executive order 
stating that every government 
agency that handles classified 
information must report its 
annually. 


Sources: Globe and Mail; Center 
for Media and Democracy; 
L.A. Times; Federation Amer- 
ican Scientists; research 
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DISPATCH 


MULLAHS 


Pakistan’s tribal frontier, 
radio’ fuels sectarian killings 


SONYA FATAH 


hot Monday afternoon late March 
hundreds armed men brandishing black flags 
descended upon Bara, village the tribal bad- 


lands that straddle the Pakistan-Afghanistan border. 


They were mission hunt down and kill the 
green-flag-bearing followers Pir Saifur Rahman, 
Muslim cleric. The men black, followers 
rival cleric, Mufti Munir Shakir, reached the Rah- 
man stronghold Badshahkili, neighborhood 
Bara, fourteen 


miles west Pe- 
assault rifles, and 
both hand- and 
rocket-propelled 
afternoon, some 

were dead and 


fourteen seriously 
wounded. 
this largely 
autonomous fron- 

tier zone about the 


size Vermont, 


officially known 

the Federally Administered Tribal Areas, FATA, 
such skirmishes, often over honor land, are 
common. But recent encounters have added in- 
teresting media twist these ancient feuds, and 
earned men like Shakir and Rahman new title: 
Mullahs. Since Pakistan’s president, General 
Pervez Musharraf, allied with the United States 
its so-called war terror, scores mullahs have 


AROUND THE DIAL: Followers the Mufti Shakir patrol near 
the town Bara, following gun battle with 
followers Pir Rahman, rival cleric. 


set illegal radio stations the FATA and other 
frontier regions preach and rail against the West 
and its lackeys. Until 2002, radio Pakistan was 
state-run. The Musharraf government promised 
media reform, and there are now more than fifty 
private radio stations operating across Pakistan. 
Most, however, are the Punjab, Pakistan’s richest 
province. the FATA all legal stations there are 
four are still state-run. The resulting pirate radio 
boom largely the byproduct the government’s 
determination withhold licenses from jihadi 
pro-Indian groups, and the emergence cheap, 
portable broadcasting equipment some the 
mullahs attach 
transmitters 


bicycles and 
pedal about 
preaching. 
bers are hard 

cials estimate 


that there are 
dozens pirate 
broadcasters 
the FATA alone. 
The more ex- 
treme these 
Mullahs 
preach jihad; 
most simply 
provide transla- 
tions the Koran. But the case Mufti Shakir 
and Pir Rahman, least, competing religious vi- 
sions met the power talk radio and its atten- 
dant financial rewards, with deadly consequences. 


Neither Mufti Shakir nor Pir Rahman native 
the FATA region. Rahman, Afghan who arrived 
the 1970s, preaches Barelvi, more tolerant 
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and flexible strain Islam, and has long had 
significant following the region. Two years ago, 
Mufti Shakir, kind circuit preacher, showed 
the Khyber Agency, one thirteen districts 
the FATA. Shakir, proponent the Deobandi 
school Islam, which stricter, more ortho- 
dox interpretation that was once followed the 
Taliban, set makeshift radio operation his 
courtyard, and began preach. (Before landing 
the FATA, Shakir had been thrown out the 
Kurram Agency, which borders the Khyber 
Agency the north, tribal elders there for fan- 
ning sectarian hatred.) 

the FATA, Shakir’s radio ministry quickly 
drew hundreds supporters, many them away 
from Rahman. Not outdone, Pir Rahman 
launched his own radio operation 2005. 

isn’t clear just who listens the Mullahs, 
but locals say women have lot with their 
success. Shakir and Rahman air religion-based 
question-and-answer programs (often about social 
issues such marriage and duty) which appeal 
the conservative, isolated women these tribal 
villages. The clerics convince women that 
their religious duty ensure that their husbands, 
brothers, and sons observe Islam properly, dress 
properly, grow beards. Villagers the region are 
hardly rich, but collectively they help finance cleri- 
cal operations donating whatever cash, gold, 
and jewelry they can afford. One woman the 
Swat region was moved the broadcasts 
another militant cleric, Maulana Faizullah, that she 
reportedly donated 300 grams gold (worth 
more than $6,000). 

When Shakir and Rahman discovered that they 


were competing for the same audience and the 


same financial support each began use their 
broadcasts attack the other un-Islamic. 
December 2005, tribal elders the Bara area, 
fearing that the war words would escalate 
violence, denounced religious leaders Shakir 
and Rahman particular for fomenting sectar- 
ian tension through their broadcasts. But efforts 
local administrators shut down the illegal 
stations were vain; the clerics had amassed 
hundreds armed supporters. 

the wake this denunciation the elders, 
both Rahman and Shakir went into hiding, but 
Shakir anointed successor local driver 
named Mangal Bagh who took over his radio 
operation and launched Lashkar-e-Islam (Army 
Islam), extremist Islamist group. The tension 


between the two groups continued mount. Pir 
Rahman’s followers claimed that the local political 
administration was favoring the followers Mufti 
Shakir, and said Shakir was responsible for the 


deaths fifty people. Shakir countered de- 
manding that all Rahman’s houses and proper- 
handed over Shakir’s followers. The 
bloodshed March was the culmination 
months this on-air pot-stirring. 

the wake the March skirmish, Pakistan 
sent 8,000 troops from its Frontier Corps quell 
the tensions. With specific orders root out the 
engine hate, the soldiers shelled Shakir’s head- 
quarters, and Mangal Bagh was told leave. 
first refused, but after series ultimatums 
the government, Bagh, too, went into hiding. Al- 
though Shakir was reportedly arrested the 
Karachi airport, and Rahman seems have shut 
down his more tolerant version Islam appar- 
ently has less appeal the increasingly radical- 
ized frontier the saga the Mullahs 
hardly finished. April, five more men were 
killed clash between followers the two 
clerics, and early June Bagh’s Lashkar-e-Islam 
fighters took the bazaar Bara hostage. Bagh, 
meanwhile, rumored still the region, 
still the mike. 
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COLUMBIA JOURNALISM REVIEW 


From sourcing secrets, series untidy compromises 
between the government and the press are eroding, 
leaving reporters increasingly boxed 


THE END 
AMBIGUITY 


DOUGLAS McCOLLAM 


late May 1942 Stanley Johnston, war 
correspondent for the Chicago Tribune, was 
transport ship bound for San Diego along 
with other survivors the U.S.S. Lexington, 
American aircraft carrier sunk the Japanese 
earlier that month during the battle the Coral 
Sea. Johnston, personable Australian and deco- 
rated World War veteran, was among the last men 
off the stricken carrier and was cited for displaying 
“conspicuous bravery” his attempts aid sailors 
injured during the battle. His front-page series 
about the harrowing engagement would rivet 
bune readers. 
While the trip back stateside, Johnston shared 
cabin with the Lexington’s executive officer, Mort 
Seligman, with whom had forged friendship. 
some point during the trip Johnston was either 
given stole (accounts vary) secret dispatch 


about Japanese armada being assembled attack 
American naval forces near the tiny island Mid- 
way the northern Pacific. Johnston copied down 
some the information, which had been gleaned 
from decoded intercepts Japanese communica- 
tions. Just over week later, after the U.S. Navy won 
decisive triumph Midway America’s first 
major victory the war and turning point the 
battle for the Pacific Johnston’s editor the Trib, 
with whom had shared the information, realized 
the paper was sitting tremendous scoop. 

unbylined story, HAD WORD JAP PLAN 
STRIKE SEA, ran the front page 
June the day after the battle Midway ended. 


Though said nothing about U.S. code-breaking 


activities, the story cited sources “naval intelli- 


gence” and contained detailed breakdown the 


Japanese force and its movements. 
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Washington, the Roosevelt administration re- 
acted with fury. recounted Michael Sweeney’s 
book, Secrets Victory: The Office Censorship 
and the American Press and Radio World War II, 
President Roosevelt’s initial impulse was send 
marines occupy the Tribune building and 
bring the paper’s flamboyant publisher (and 
longtime Roosevelt nemesis), Colonel Robert Mc- 
Cormick, charges treason. Roosevelt also con- 
sidered banning reporters from future military oper- 
ations replacing them with government informa- 
tion officers. Though those plans were never carried 
out, the administration did publicly pursue charges 
that the paper had violated the Espionage Act 
1917, going far appoint outside prose- 
cutor and impanel grand jury consider in- 
dictment. Ultimately the case was dropped. 


The recent tussles between 
the government and 
journalists over classified 
information point 

basic tension the heart 
our constitutional system. 


The story the wartime brush with 
the Espionage Act has resurfaced recently, with 
some commentators citing evidence that the 
act can, and some cases should, used pros- 
ecute reporters who publish stories based clas- 
sified information that officials view damaging 
national security. Writing the Los Angeles Times, 
Max Boot, former editorial features editor for The 
Wall Street Journal, said that these days McCormick 
would “hailed First Amendment hero” 
media types for publishing the Midway story. Ex- 
panding the attack, Gabriel Schoenfeld, senior edi- 
tor Commentary magazine, noted the maga- 
zine’s March issue that Congress amended the Es- 
pionage Act 1950, specifically making crime 
publish classified information about American 
other governments’ “communication intelligence 
activities” the detriment “the safety interest 
the United States.” Then, May, Attorney Gen- 
eral Alberto Gonzales turned the heat notch high- 
er, suggesting ABC News that the Bush adminis- 
tration would consider prosecuting journalists for 
stories injurious national security. “It depends 
the circumstances,” Gonzales told the Sunday 
morning host George Stephanopoulos. “There are 
some statutes the books which, you read the 
language carefully, would seem indicate that that 
possibility.” Gonzales later tried qualify his 
remarks, but the message was clear: know 
where you live. 


NIXON: Boy, were the publisher great 
newspaper, print this stuff top-se- 
cret information. 
HALDEMAN: But, uh, the use 
the classification system why the hell 
classify anything newspaper feels 
compunction about printing it? 
President Richard Nixon and H.R. Haldeman 
discussing publication the Pentagon Papers 
the Oval Office, June 14, 1971 


ost the recent saber-rattling about 

press prosecutions has clearly been 

the direction West Forty-third Street 

Manhattan, where The New York Times 
lives. Last December’s revelation the Times that 
the National Security Agency was tracking terrorism 
suspects secretly listening domestic phone 
calls without benefit search warrants touched off 
fierce debate about press freedom and responsi- 
bility that still reverberating legal and political 
circles. President Bush called the decision print 
details the program shameful act.” Others saw 
the Times’s decision publish heroic moment 
for journalism, and redemptive the paper’s earli- 
tarnished coverage WMD Iraq. May the 
story’s authors, James Risen and Eric Lichtblau, 
were awarded Pulitzer Prize, was Dana Priest 
The Washington Post for her piece about secret 
CIA prisons, also based classified information. 
Those and other stories have fueled calls for tighter 
controls the press and more aggressive punish- 
ment reporters who publish stories based 
leaks classified information, the ground that 
the stories damage national security. late May, 
rare open hearing the House Permanent Select 
Committee Intelligence, chairman Peter Hoek- 
stra said members the intelligence community 
had testified that press leaks had ruined billions 
dollars defense programs and done more dam- 
age national security than any foreign espi- 
onage. Some journalists, Hoekstra added, “appar- 
ently believe they should have the right deter- 
mine which national security information 
not fit classify.” 

Fair charge? Even the most ardent defenders 
the Fourth Estate might concede contains some 
truth, but also misstates the issue: journalists 
don’t decide what information fit classify; they 
just decide what with information that some- 
one else has classified, and that they have obtained 
from leaker, usually somebody with clearance 
who has determined the information isn’t fit 
keep secret and sometimes with good reason. 
Rare the reporter who has worked Washing- 
ton long enough see the cherry trees blossom 
who hasn’t encountered government CLASSIFIED 
stamp document that could easily picked 
the library, courthouse, newsstand. This 
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‘Persons Not Entitled’: 
Why the AIPAC Case Unsettling 


and well and scheduled make appear- 

ance the United States District Court for 
the Eastern District Virginia August when 
the case United States Lawrence Anthony 
Franklin, Stephen Rosen, and Keith Weissman 
scheduled trial. Franklin al. have been in- 
dicted under the Espionage Act for “conspiracy 
communicate national defense information per- 
sons not entitled receive it.” Franklin, Pentagon 
employee, accused transmitting classified in- 
formation about U.S. Middle East strategies 
Rosen and Weissman, lobbyists for the American- 
Israeli Political Action Committee (AIPAC), between 
1999 and 2004. The lobbyists are accused pass- 
ing the information Naor Gilon, minister po- 
litical affairs the Israeli Embassy Washington, 
and several members the media. 

true, these actions seem represent clear 
violation the Espionage Act: Pentagon em- 
ployee with access classified information about 
national security, Franklin surrendered his right 
discuss state secrets with people lacking clearance 
hear them. for the lobbyists, illegal 
pass government secrets the government 
foreign nation, whether not ally. 

But language the indictment does not distin- 
guish between the act telling Gilon, foreign 
diplomat, about state secrets, and talking with 
members the press about the same classified in- 
formation. the indictment, conversations with 
journalists are noted eight the fifty-seven 
“overt acts” listed the first count. 

That’s what worries Lucy Dalglish, executive di- 
rector the Reporters Committee for Freedom 
the Press. “In the broadest sense, this could cover 
reporter who told information about top secret 


much-discussed Espionage Act alive 


program, like electronic eavesdropping, who then 
gives someone not entitled it,” she says. “That 
theoreticaily could include newspaper readers. 
Throwing foreign government into the same mix 
the American media bothers me. It’s scary time 
reporter.” 

hopes affecting the court’s interpretation 
the counts, and thus how the case gets used 
precedent, the reporters committee moved file 
friend the court brief regarding potential First 
Amendment issues arising from the decision use 
the Espionage Act against the defendants. Though 
the committee has interest defending the ac- 
cused, the motion asserts that: 


The defendant private citizens have been charged 
for conspiring ‘communicate’ national defense 
information ‘to any persons not entitled receive 
These charges potentially eviscerate the pri- 
mary function journalism gather and 
cize information public concern particularly 
where the most valuable information the public 
information that other people, such the govern- 
certainly has legitimate interest keeping nation- 
security information out the wrong hands, 
overly aggressive approach that interferes with the 
flow information the public and its ability 
hold its government accountable can undermine 
the democratic principles all seek defend. 


February, United States District Judge 
Ellis denied the committee’s motion, saying, 
effect, that this prosecution not the right forum 
for debate about the Espionage Act. the case 
ultimately appealed, however, the committee will 
again have chance try file its brief join 
someone else’s. 


phenomenon reflected statistics showing that 
the number classification decisions docu- 
ments went from 8.7 million 2001 14.2 million 
2005, jump about percent three years. 
The danger this clear. Justice Potter Stew- 
art observed the Pentagon Papers case, “if every- 
thing classified, then nothing is, and the system 
becomes one disregarded the cynical 
the careless, and manipulated those intent 
self-protection self-promotion.” 

The recent tussles between the government and 
journalists over the publication classified infor- 
mation point basic tension the heart our 
constitutional system. the one hand, the law 


vests the government with the right classify in- 
formation and punish those who reveal it. the 
other, the press receives steady stream classi- 
fied information from government officials the 
form sanctioned and not-so-sanctioned leaks and 
publishes some them the belief that in- 
formation the public should aware of. This con- 
tradictory behavior pits two constitutional princi- 
ples against one another and has resulted, through 
most our history, kind standoff zone 
“intentional ambiguity,” use the phrase 
Jonathan Turley, professor George Washington 
University Law School. That zone ambiguity 
which has also variously been dubbed “in- 
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formed understanding, untidy compromise,” 
“benign indeterminacy” has allowed journalists 
operate the premise that long they did- 
anything illegal actively obtain classified 
information, they need not fear prosecution for re- 
ble manner consistent with their role under the 
First Amendment. 

Increasingly, though, that zone ambiguity long 
enjoyed journalists being squeezed, and not 
only the area national security. 

Historically, attacks press activities can 
said come under one three broad headings: 
attempts block publication (prior restraint); at- 
tempts invade newsgathering (reporters wit- 
nesses); and attempts punish postpublication 
(reporters defendants libel criminal prose- 
cutions). the case prior restraint, most the 
ambiguity was resolved favor the press 
1971 The New York Times Co. United States, 
the Pentagon Papers case. There the Supreme 
Court set very high bar for the government 
block publication, even when the stories contained 
classified information pertaining national securi- 
time war. The decision was certainly tri- 
umph for the press, but even victory, the zone 
ambiguity receded. Writing about the case 
short time after the decision, Alexander Bickel, 
Yale law professor who argued the case for the 
Times, sounded cautionary, rather than jubilant, 
note: “Those freedoms which are neither chal- 
lenged nor defined are the most secure. this 
sense, for example, true the American press 
was freer before won its battle with the govern- 
ment over the Pentagon Papers 1971 than after 
its victory The conflict and contention 
which extend freedom seem mark, least 
threaten, contradiction; and truth they 
for they endanger assumed freedom, which ap- 
peared limitless because its limits were untried. 
Appearance and reality are near one. extend 
the legal reality freedom some cost its lim- 
itless appearance. And the cost real.” 


may better that the issues left unsettled 
than settled rightly but that delicate approach 
mandates reliance upon the presence ambigui- 
ties, both constitutional and statutory, that 
not survive many trips the 
Professors Harold Edgar and Benno Schmidt, Jr., 
writing the balance press freedoms 
and national security May 1973 


idea that unresolved ambiguity can 
work favor journalism was certainly 
true the area protecting confidential 
sources. For more than thirty years after 
the Supreme Court’s 1972 decision Branzburg 
Hayes, there seemed tacit understanding be- 


tween the government and journalists that prose- 
cutors would not use reporters after press in- 
formants. Sure, the opinion held that reporters had 
right refuse grand jury subpoena testify 
about their sources, but was five-to-four deci- 
sion with ambiguous concurrence Justice 
Lewis Powell that seemed leave the door open 
for future developments the question. Out 
that modest pile straw First Amendment advo- 
cates spun gold, getting reporter shield laws fa- 
vorable court rulings forty-nine the fifty 
states, and convincing surprising number fed- 
eral courts that the federal common law supported 


Part Judy stand 
last year was that reporters 
shouldn't distinguish between 
good and bad leaks. Yet that 
distinction the heart 
the new shield law 


the notion reporter’s privilege despite the 
holding Branzburg. That levitation act, 
course, came crashing down last year the Valerie 
Plame leak investigation, where the court held re- 
porters Judith Miller and Matthew Cooper con- 
tempt for refusing reveal their sources and 
demonstrated willingness send journalists 
jail they refused testify when subpoenaed 
grand jury. 

From the wreckage the Plame decision press 
lawyers looked salvage something usable. 
opinion the case the federal appellate judge 
David Tatel outlined standard under which re- 
porter’s right refuse testify about sources 
might honored the courts: “Specifically, the 
court must weigh the public interest compelling 
disclosure, measured the harm the leak caused, 
against the public interest newsgathering, mea- 
sured the leaked information’s value.” 

This “public interest” balancing test now the 
heart the new reporter’s shield law introduced 
the Senate May (though officially it’s called the 
“Free Flow Information Act.” one, not even 
the most dedicated press advocates, wants hitch 
bill’s prospects the popularity journalists 
among members Congress). The bill 
placement for much more ambitious shield law 
introduced last year that would have granted re- 
porters almost absolute privilege against testify- 
ing court. That bill quietly died after failing 
gain political traction even among liberal Democ- 
rats, principally because national security con- 
cerns. The new version, which sponsored Re- 
publicans Richard Lugar, Arlen Specter, and Lind- 
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sey Graham, well Democrats Chris Dodd and 
Charles Schumer, takes much narrower approach. 

For example, the current version the bill, 
run-of-the-mill, nonconfidential interviews, notes, 
story drafts, e-mails, and video outtakes are not 
protected. Even for confidential sources, the public 
interest the information provided (as determined 
judge) critical the protection the source 
will receive. If, for example, someone subpoenas 
reporter testify about sources for story Paris 
Hilton’s latest cat fight whether George Clooney 
got Botoxed, forget about the shield law. 

the other hand, the bill does set number 
obstacles for prosecutors private lawyers who 
want reporters’ records testimony about confi- 
dential sources stories involving legitimate pub- 
lic issues. Those barriers are somewhat lower the 
national security context, but even cases ille- 
gal leaks sensitive information, prosecutors try- 
ing overcome pledge anonymity must con- 
vince judge that the harm caused the leak 
clearly and convincingly outweighs the value the 
public’s receiving the information. 

Though the bill supported most major news 
organizations and associations, even backers ac- 
knowledge that long way from what press ad- 
vocates wanted. George Freeman, associate general 
counsel for The New York Times Company, admits 
that it’s “not our dream bill,” and that hoped for 
something stronger. “But you know politics the 
art compromise, and think least will give 
some degree clarity.” 

But what price that “clarity” obtained? big 
part the stand Judy Miller and her backers took 
last year was based the idea that reporters 
shouldn’t distinguish between good leaks and bad 
leaks when protecting sources. Yet that kind dis- 
tinction very much the heart the shield bill. 
any measure the bill far cry from the kind 
comprehensive privilege enjoyed doctors and 
lawyers (you’d never hear federal judge say that, 
general proposition, the public’s interest better 
served forcing lawyer doctor testify against 
his her client patient). The bill also places lot 
discretion the hands federal judges, who are 
asked make decisions based their conclusions 
about the social utility the information being 
sought from the reporter, rather than upon any 
grander notions constitutional freedoms. 

It’s unlikely, for example, that the shield bill 
introduced had been law would have done 
much help the case Miller and Matt Coop- 
er. The opinions their cases showed that the 
judges thought the value leaking Plame’s CIA 
identity was greatly outweighed the harm 
caused. the other hand could have helped 
the case Wen Lee, the former scientist the 
Los Alamos nuclear weapons lab who pried 
$750,000 out five media companies early June 


connection with suit against the federal gov- 
ernment for violating his privacy giving re- 
porters personal information about him during its 
investigation whether Lee spied for China. 
paying the settlement, the news organizations said 
their decision was based desire protect 
their reporters who were under contempt citations 
for refusing name confidential sources. the 
case was undeniable public interest, under the 
shield law the news organizations would have had 
fighting chance convince judge that the harm 
caused the leak was outweighed the social 
utility the information. 

But after reviewing the shield bill, Mark Grannis, 
Washington lawyer who represents the scientist 
Steven Hatfill similar privacy action against the 
government involving the investigation into the an- 
thrax letter attacks 2001, said his client could 
convince judge balance that test his favor. 
general, Grannis thinks the bill strikes the right 
tone focusing the public interest. “Reporters 
are not trouble for noble leaks,” says Grannis. 
“This bill says the content the leak matters.” 
Grannis, who has subpoenaed nine reporters tes- 
tify the Hatfill case, sees something else the 
bill well: clarity. “This goes long way toward 
making clear the extent the reporters’ legal 
rights,” Grannis says. Kevin Goldberg, who repre- 
sents the American Society Newspaper Editors, 
also sees new guidelines the bill. “People were 
looking for clarity,” says. “At the very least re- 
porters can now know going what they can 
promise and what they can’t guarantee.” But would 
that really step forward? Goldberg admits it’s 
not ideal. “The First Amendment all that reporters 
should need. With statutory solution you can al- 
ways see chipped away.” 


“If you back history find and then ana- 
lyze cases where leaks caused true danger our 
national security, rather than merely embarrass- 
ment political squirming for those power, 
hard find many the frenzied efforts 
prevent leaks has been far, far more damaging 
the country than the leaks themselves.” 


Congressional testimony Walter Isaacson, 


author and president and 


the Aspen Institute, May 26, 2006 


ven the shield bill manages pass Con- 
gress and get signed into law (probably 
long shot this moment) deals only with 


reporter’s ability protect sources. 


charged with crime violating the Espionage Act, 
for example the reporter will have look else- 
where for protection. Such scenario possible, 
but not likely. Despite the position the attorney 
general, the legislative history behind the Espionage 
Act makes clear was not intended prosecute 
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journalists. Several such provisions aimed the 
press were considered and then discarded from the 
final bill, which generally requires intent harm 
the United States aid foreign government. That 
said, the act has been trotted out occasion 
threaten reporters, though never actually prose- 
cute them. addition the Tribune case during 
World War II, the Espionage Act was considered 
the Pentagon Papers case. Though the Nixon ad- 
ministration didn’t refer its briefs, several jus- 
tices, especially Byron White, held forth their 
opinions that might possible charge news- 
papers for violating the act for publishing national 
security secrets certain circumstances. Those ru- 
minations were not part the ruling but have pro- 
vided grist for legal theorists favor the idea. 
The act was used, unsuccessfully, prosecute the 
leakers the case, Daniel Ellsberg and Anthony 
Russo. more obscure case, Samuel Morison, 
part-time civilian analyst and contributing writer for 
Jane’s Defence Weekly, was convicted under the act 
for publishing secret photographs stole while 
working for the government. More recently, 
closely watched case, two lobbyists are being pros- 
ecuted under the act for receiving classified infor- 
mation and providing Israel. The case viewed 
having implications for journalists, though the 
judge has resisted making into test case press 
freedoms (see sidebar, page 23). 

all these cases, should noted, the de- 
fendants were either giving direct assistance 
foreign government had actively misappropriat- 
classified information. date, there has been 
case which working journalist passive re- 
ceipt classified information has been prosecuted 
under the act for publishing the information. Such 
case would bump against the First Amend- 
ment, which the Supreme Court has consistently 
said trumps overly broad laws that impinge upon 
free-speech rights. And the absence such cases 
means that for now zone ambiguity dealing 
with the publication classified information con- 
cerning national security still exists. Maybe cooler 
heads will conclude that ambiguity serves the pur- 
poses both the press and the president. 


till, the effort clarify the situation rumbles 
Congress. that May hearing the 
House Permanent Select Committee In- 
telligence, central topic was whether the 
United States needed new laws that would better 
enable prosecutors after journalists who pub- 
lish classified information, perhaps something like 
Britain’s Official Secrets Act, which places wide 
swaths information off limits journalists. 

How that could coexist with the First Amend- 
ment isn’t quite clear. Perhaps knowing that, even 
the press critics the hearing didn’t seem think 
the new laws were great idea. John Eastman, 


professor Chapman University School Law, ar- 
gued that the Espionage Act sufficient for the job 
and was undaunted the fact that had never 
been used against the press. “We may never know 
how great the damage our national security the 
recent disclosures classified, highly sensitive in- 
telligence-gathering information have caused,” East- 
the right, and may well the duty, the execu- 
tive prosecute those responsible for them.” 

But there’s the rub: Should you prosecute free- 
speech crime before you know that disclosure 
has done any damage? other witnesses the 
hearing noted, administrations have tendency 
exaggerate the damage done leaks. That was 
certainly the case the Bay Pigs invasion, when 
President Kennedy first leaned The New York 
Times not report the covert operation, then later 
told publisher Orville Dryfoos that wished the 
paper had ignored him and saved his administra- 
tion from its biggest fiasco. That was also the case 
with the Pentagon Papers, when Richard Nixon was 
first blasé about the leaked report and only made 
issue national security after his advisers 
convinced him the leak made Nixon look weak 
the eyes other world leaders. More recently Pres- 
ident Bush complained that “the fact that were 
following Osama bin Laden because was using 
certain type phone made into the press the 
result leak.” Bin Laden, the story goes, 
promptly ditched his phone after that fact was re- 
vealed story the Washington Times, taking 
away crucial capability monitor his movements. 
The allegation was also cited the Report the 
9/11 Commission and two former Clinton ad- 
ministration officials best-selling book. But 
Glenn Kessler The Washington Post established, 
stories about bin Laden’s use satellite phone 
had actually been the press for years without 
causing any change his behavior. 

Even the example the Chicago Tribune, resur- 
rected precisely because clearly seems egre- 
gious example journalistic misconduct, little 
more complicated, and illuminating, than first ap- 
pears. After the article ran, Byron Price, director 
the wartime censorship program, said that even 
the Tribune had submitted Johnston’s story the 
government for review, would not have been 
killed because the Code Wartime Practices for 
journalists the time did not cover reports 
enemy ships enemy waters, fact the Tribune 
was aware before published the piece. More 
the point, many the government viewed the case 
principally way punish Robert McCormick 
for his vitriolic opposition Roosevelt and the New 
Deal, rather than issue national security. 

the House hearing, Gabriel 
Schoenfeld testified about the Tribune episode and 
argued forcefully that reporters who publish stories 
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based leaks classified in- 
formation should subject 
prosecution. Nearby, Dana 
Priest, one the reporters 
most frequently tabbed 
hardliners worthy being 
put the dock, seemed 
paying scant attention. Instead, 
she and the Post lawyer Eric 
Lieberman, who was sitting 
next her, were glued their 
Blackberry PDAs word cir- 
culated through the hearing 
room that shots had been fired 
the building, which was 
therefore being locked down. 
the end the hearing com- 
mittee chairman Hoekstra an- 
nounced that, owing the 
lockdown, one would 
leaving the room. 

For the next few hours the 
crowd mingled easily, debating 
issues, Swapping stories, phon- 
ing dispatches, until around 
p.m. when FBI SWAT 
team poured through the door 
black Kevlar vests and black 
helmets and wielding automat- 
weapons, trigger fingers 
the ready. “HANDS YOUR 
HEAD! HANDS YOUR 
HEAD!” they shouted, 
credible imitation Jack 
Bauer confronting 
dealing CTU agent 24. Al- 
ready, word had filtered that 
the whole mess was probably 
nothing (it turned out that 
jumpy congressman had misin- 
terpreted 
noise for gunfire), the com- 
mando tactics seemed little 
extreme. Nevertheless, the 
milling herd 
lawyers, and politicians stood 
there obediently, hands 
heads, arms aching, until 
were lined and led out 
under armed guard little 
groups ten. Somehow, given 
the times, seemed fitting 
end the day. 


Douglas McCollam, contribut- 
Washington. 
working book about the 
Palmer raids the 1920s. 
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The hunger for personal narrative 
fragmenting world 


OTHER VOICES 


KIERA BUTLER 


ven New Orleans’s French Quarter, 
where one expects certain amount 
weirdness, the StoryCorps mobile booth 
looked out place. Something like 
cross between gypsy wagon and futuristic pod, 
about the size your average RV, but its 
gleaming silver exterior rounded like capsule. 
The tinted windows let those inside look out but 
passersby can’t see (this doesn’t seem dis- 
courage curious people from knocking the 


door all day and asking about StoryCorps). Inside, 
the booth has two rooms: one soundproof 
recording studio, where all kinds people come, 
usually pairs, record interviews with loved 
ones; the other, kind business area with 
table and chairs, where the booth’s facilitators can 
make calls and work their laptops. 

Sitting the table and wearing pair wire- 
less headphones, listened six interviews during 
eight-hour day the booth. Although Katrina 
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was not everyone’s main focus, was clear that it’s 
hard for New Orleanians not think about the hur- 
ricane; loomed the edges almost every con- 
versation heard. woman asked her mother about 
retired life and what had been like evacuate 
Florida during the storm. few Vietnamese- 
American waitresses from Café Monde talked 
about their boss and what had been like 
ready the café for reopening after the storm. 

StoryCorps difficult describe and, paper, 
sounds like pretty strange idea. set in- 
structions for someone who wants participate 
the program but knows nothing about might 
something like, “First you choose someone any- 
one who you think has interesting things say. 
Then you take them soundproof booth, pay ten 
dollars, and ask your chosen person about whatev- 
you want for forty minutes. You will receive 
recording the interview, and will the Library 
Congress. And also, you and your interviewee 
are interesting, funny, poignant enough, there 
small chance that portion your interview 
might end public radio.” 

With little else besides his faith sto- 
ries, David Isay, radio documentary producer, 
founded StoryCorps 2003. After decade lis- 
tening ordinary people record extraordinary sto- 
ries, Isay knew that most people had something not 
only worth saying, but worth preserving. “We be- 
lieve that the stories everyday people are in- 
teresting Donald Trump and TomKat,” Isay told 
me. “StoryCorps tells people they matter and they 
forgotten.” 

quirky concept, perhaps, but Isay was able 
secure handful grants support StoryCorps. 
Almost seven thousand people have participated 
the program far, and last year, StoryCorps ex- 
panded. addition the original two New York 
City booths (one Grand Central Station and an- 
other Ground Zero), two new mobile booths 
now travel with crew four facilitators, stopping 
for weeks time cities and towns across the 
country. When mobile booth pulled into New Or- 
leans few weeks ago, all the interview spots were 
filled within week the booth’s arrival. 

part, StoryCorps successful because gen- 
erates its own publicity. The program familiar 
the millions people who hear the segments from 
the interviews that air the National Public Radio 
program Morning Edition, some whom then sign 
participate when they find out booth will 
make stop nearby. But the fact that many peo- 
ple arrive confident that their stories are worth- 
while indicative something that has changed 
only the past few years. 

“People used surprised when you wanted 
record them,” says Michael Taft, who runs the 
Archive Folk Culture the Library Congress, 
where the StoryCorps recordings are archived. 


more. The idea the recorded personal narrative 
has settled into the public consciousness. Public 
Radio International’s This American Life draws 
more than 1.7 million listeners every week. More 
than fifty public radio stations nationwide have 
picked WNYC’s Radio Lab, another new narra- 
tive-heavy program. And public-radio program- 
mers keep finding ways incorporate the stories 
ordinary people into regular programs, hoping 
capture audience that craves personal stories. 


‘We believe that the stories 
everyday people are 
interesting Donald Trump 
and TomKat. 
tells people they matter and 
they won't forgotten.’ 


result, has occurred more and more peo- 
ple that they people they know have tales 
tell that are just moving those they hear 
the radio. Taft reported that the number re- 
quests gets from people hoping archive 
recordings they’ve made their family members 
has increased tenfold the past several years. The 
veteran radio producer Jay Allison, who runs the 
radio documentary community Web site Transom, 
says thousands people each month view the part 
the site that offers how-to advice equipment 
and technique. 


till, the narrative renaissance has deeper 

roots. National Public Radio first employed 

the “everyday person” narrative form the 

early seventies, when the network was born, 
and when historians the United States were the 
midst major paradigm shift. From the civil rights 
movement, student antiwar protests, and the 
women’s movement, the nation learned that ordi- 
nary people not just the rich and powerful 
make history. Historians like Howard Zinn and Eric 
Foner revolutionized the field considering poli- 
tics and culture from the point view the poor. 
the eighties and nineties academic backlash 
against bottom-up history took away some the 
revolution’s momentum, but today, some historians 
are again finding reasons focus ordinary peo- 
ple. Roy Rosenzweig, history professor George 
Mason University, has spent the last several years 
collecting personal stories for the online digital his- 
tory archive created. “Some people might see 
bottom-up history old-fashioned,” says Rosen- 
zweig. “On the other hand remains pretty pow- 
erful strand.” Although many historians these days 
are mostly focused global powers, Rosenzweig 
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says there’s another new contingent that’s interested 
“micro-history” the study the minutiae that 
get lost the din twenty-first-century life. Indi- 
vidual voices are some the “grains sand” that 
interest these micro-historians. 

Intellectual and broadcasting trends aside, story- 
telling such timeless and basic human activity 
that exists, many ways, outside the world 
zeitgeist. Henry Jenkins, professor media stud- 
ies MIT, recently pointed out that even 
communities grow more fractured, people still seek 
out opportunities hear stories and tell them. 
“The twentieth-century history mass media 
should have destroyed the storytelling tradition,” 
says Jenkins. “But didn’t.” He’s right. There has 
never been time when people needed 
personal stories. don’t want stories any less 
than did ten thousand years ago. fact, 
may want them more. “We are social beings, and 
our lives got kind fragmented our media lives, 
our lives, our personal lives,” says Rob Rosen- 
thal, director the radio program the Salt Insti- 
tute for Documentary Studies. “Listening these 
kinds stories the radio can connect one 
another.” 


you ask radio-savvy people why there are 
many personal narratives the air these 
days, many will respond with just one word: 
Ira. And some ways, they’re right. Ira Glass, 
host This American Life, has single-handedly 


brought personal narrative radio public 
radio general level hip one ever 


thought possible. Among certain set kind Ira- 
mania has taken hold. “The Sex Pistols were 
punk rock This American Life was radio,” says 
Rosenthal. 

Ira Glass didn’t invent the personal narrative 
radio form (one could credit the oral historian Studs 
Terkel with that). But since the early nineties, large- 
because core group freelance radio docu- 
mentarians, the genre has gathered momentum. 
1993, long before started StoryCorps, David Isay 
gave tape recorders two kids Chicago’s South 
Side. They documented their experiences growing 
the projects, and the result was the widely 
aired documentary, Ghetto Life 101, one many 
pieces Isay made with his production company, 
Sound Portraits. For the past decade, Joe Richman, 
freelance radio documentarian, has been produc- 
ing pieces that let people like residents retire- 
ment home, prison inmates, and teenager with 
AIDS South Africa tell their stories their own 
voices. And Dan Collison, who 1994 founded his 
documentary company, now called Long Haul Pro- 
ductions, has followed his “everyday” subjects 
woman trying adopt, senior citizen moving 
retirement community, profoundly terrible 
high school football team) for months, sometimes 


years. During the nineties, the work these docu- 
mentarians and others like them quietly amassed, 
airing here and there public radio. But after This 
American Life gained popularity the others became 
more visible well. fact, Ira Glass says that peo- 
ple have way giving him credit for every radio 
narrative they hear. Recently, woman came 
him and told him how much she loved his piece 


‘Some guy's cheating 
his girl and they force 
them encounter each 
other stage? 
the stuff life, man.’ 


about people living the Bowery. nice compli- 
ment, but was Isay’s story. 

There’s something the Cult Ira, but his skills 
are not what make personal narratives compelling. 
Glass himself agrees, and not just because fa- 
mously self-effacing. The actual subject matter his 
shows, told me, “very basic human drama”: re- 
lationships between parents and children, say, 
husbands and wives; expectations set too high, ex- 
pectations set too low. “It’s kind hard turn away 
from that stuff,” says Glass. feel the same way 
about that that about the first time you see The 


Jerry Springer Show. Snobby people will say, ‘How 


can you interested And it’s like, you 
can’t interested that, who are you? Some guy’s 
cheating his girl and they force them encounter 
each other stage? That’s the stuff life, man.” 

Perhaps snobby person, but wasn’t sure 
bought it. The lurid spectacle Jerry Springer 
seemed far cry from the subtle, respectful This 
American Life. was only after spent day the 
StoryCorps mobile booth New Orleans that 
began understand what Glass meant. 


About halfway through that day, Cynthia Scott, 
local artist, interviewed her 
ancé, Les Colonello, jazz musician. Colonello had 
remained the couple’s house during the storm, 
and described both the harrowing few hours 
when his house literally began fall apart around 
him and the days immediately following the storm, 
when and few neighbors banded together 
survive. 

was clear from the beginning the interview 
that Colonello knew how tell story his memo- 
for details was impressive, and his language was 
specific and descriptive. described, for example, 
how and neighbor, boat they had grabbed 
floated down their street, took food for the neigh- 
borhood from pitch-black, flooded Winn Dixie. 

But listened, realized that Colonello’s story 
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tour companies New Orleans, 
she said, had started offer Ka- 
trina packages: tours through 
some the city’s hardest-hit 
areas. Understandably, the tours 
disgust more than few locals 
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who suspect that little schaden- 
freude what’s motivating the 
gawkers. But while it’s unlikely 
that few hours cruising 
through the wreckage air- 
conditioned bus will substantial- 
enlighten anyone, it’s possible 
that the basic urge that compels 
tourists see the damage for 
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was most compelling during the moments when themselves related what made want keep lis- 
small detail struck chord way that made the dis- Colonello’s hurricane survival story. 
aster understandable human scale. One those the days following Katrina, learned what 
moments came when Colonello described climbing meant for levee break, saw maps flooding, 
into the rafters his house repair the roof. and heard about the extent the damage. But after 
rafters, saw that the wind had destroyed the news event that magnitude the sheer volume 
horse-racing track, and trees littered the streets. “All the broadcast, and Internet coverage can hard 
neat property lines the neighbors worked hard digest. Stories like Colonello’s help make sense 
were gone,” said. “There was ‘this territo- the information overload making feel closer 
ry, that’s your territory’ anymore.” few sentences, the people who are affected. 
Colonello had made understand the chaos after the 
storm way that hadn’t before. hether not Colonello’s story makes 
the end day the booth, visited the Sto- onto the radio the programmers 
ryCorps Web site and listened clips interviews the New Orleans public radio station, 
that had aired Morning Edition. wanted get WWNO. StoryCorps partners with public 
sense which kinds interviews made onto the stations near each the mobile booths’ stops, 
radio, and what made them 
work. first listen, the clips 
didn’t seem have much Announces 
common. twelve-year-old boy THE KAISER 
with Asperger’s Syndrome inter- MEDIA INTERNSHIPS 
remembered their neighbor NDA’ FOR 2006 
Sunday school teacher. 
woman told her husband about internship program for young minority 
ized that part the appeal 
the clips was that less than The Henry Kaiser Family Foundation again sponsoring internships, 
os ri k . starting June 2006, at twelve metropolitan new spapers and at three television 
five minutes, each the inter- stations, for young minority interested reporting health issues. 
one else’s experience. are The fifteen 2006 Kaiser Media Interns and their host newspapers/TV stations are: 
storytellers and listeners na- Stephanie Beasley The Baltimore Sun 
ture, but are also, nature, Erika Beras The Plain Dealer, Cleveland 
curious about other people. Sheena Bodie Dallas-Fort Worth 
And Glass sted Toni Aztlan The Sun-Sentinel, Fort Lauderdale 
with his Jerry Springer compari- Sachi Fujimori The Charlotte Observer 
son, great lengths Tomio Geron The Sacramento Bee 
satisfy that curiosity. Later that Jeffrey Ghassemi The Washington Post 
same evening, the concierge Pamela Harris San Francisco-Oakland 
Kendra Marr The San Jose Mercury News 
hotel New Orleans told Dani McClain The Milwaukee Journal Sentinel 
that guests often sheepishly ask Naila Moreira The Boston Globe 
her where they can see Nneka Nwosu BET News 
hurricane damage. Most the Ashima Singal The Orlando Sentinel 
Takruri The Detroit Free Press 
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and the facilitators provide transcripts and tape for 
the station edit into short segments. the time 
was New Orleans, none the StoryCorps inter- 
views had aired yet. But when spoke WWNO’s 
programming director, Fred Kasten, told that 
when begins select material from StoryCorps, 
will probably look for stories not necessarily 
all about the hurricane that tease meaning from 
the mundane. “The minutiae daily life can very 
interesting, particularly the hands good 
raconteur,” says Kasten. 


the past hundred years broadcast his- 

tory have depended small group 

good bring our news, but 

recently has become increasingly true 
that getting story audience does not require 
the blessing network. The larger context the 
personal-narrative renaissance has with the 
democratization news-bringing, and the fact that 
perhaps right now are remembering something 
that have always known: good raconteurs are 
everywhere. 

And with new technology, for those who want 
give their stories better chance traveling further 
than archive the Library Congress, the equip- 
ment more affordable and easier use than ever 
before. When Isay, Richman, and Collison started 
out, producing radio piece required entire stu- 
dio full expensive gear. Now, anyone with few 
basics mini-disc recorder, decent microphone, 
computer, and copy the free version the edit- 
ing program ProTools can make documentary. 

And audience easier come by, too. Not 
even decade ago, the only way for amateur 
radio producer get piece distributed public 
radio stations was subscribe expensive 
satellite-feed system. The system still exists, but 
longer the only place that programmers look for 
material. 2002, radio producers Jay Allison and 
Jake Shapiro founded PRX (www.prx.org), sort 
Internet sounding board for radio pieces. Anyone 
can post piece, and both review board and com- 
munity members review submissions. Public radio 
stations often troll PRX for content and, after pay- 
ing licensing fee, programmer can pick 
story from the site and air it. According Shapiro, 
more than 8,000 pieces have been licensed more 
than 220 stations. 

Another Allison’s Web projects Transom 
(www.transom.org), site that provides tips and 
advice radio documentarians, and showcases 
new documentary each month. Some the work 
that Transom features comes from people with 
radio training, but good bit comes from novices 
with extraordinary stories and the drive put 
the long hours necessary perfect radio piece. 

One those novices with story was Sue Mell, 
whose documentary, “Girl Detectives,” was featured 


Transom December 2003. Mell originally hoped 
attract the attention Ira Glass, but she knew that 
wide gulf technical expertise stood between her 
and This American Life, she turned Transom. 
Mell now describes herself “the Transom poster 
girl” she produced the first version her, draft 
following Transom’s advice equipment and editing 
technique. Later, after Allison expressed interest 
featuring “Girl Detectives” the site, she worked 
with Transom editor polish the piece into radio- 
ready documentary. course, Mell had particular- 
compelling story. She had been working stand- 
comedian San Francisco 2003 when her 
friend Laura’s husband, Jay, was found dead, his 
throat slit, movie theater parking lot. The police 
ruled his death suicide, claiming that had 
planned make look like murder his family 
could collect insurance policy. But Laura was 
sure that her husband wouldn’t have killed himself. 
“Girl Detectives” tells the story how, without the 
help the police, Laura and few close friends tried 
vain solve Jay’s murder. 

Allison’s recommendation visited the archive 
section Transom and listened “Girl Detectives” 
MP3 format. Mell lays out the story simple lan- 
guage, but from the beginning it’s clear that, just 
Colonello’s story was not just about hurricane, 
“Girl Detectives” not just about murder. Rather, 
makes subtle point about what means feel 
not just bereft, but also frustrated. all help- 
less the face death, and even more the 
face unsolved crime, murder,” Mell says 
the beginning the piece. “And women, women are 
always relegated the role providing comfort 
where really, there isn’t any had. make 
phone calls, make coffee, hand out Kleenex, 
and advised, over and over again, not an- 
tagonize the police. The police will find the answers. 
This, after all, their job.” 

After aired Transom, Mell came pretty 
close getting “Girl Detectives” This Ameri- 
can Life. But Glass wanted take the story 
different direction; among other things, wanted 
Laura’s voice the piece, and Mell knew that 
speaking air would make her friend uncom- 
fortable. the end, there was This Ameri- 
can Life for “Girl Detectives.” Nevertheless, the 
piece has slowly found substantial audience. 
version aired the San Francisco public radio 
program Invisible Ink, and it’s exposed Tran- 
som’s roughly two thousand daily viewers well. 
Through “Girl Detectives,” Mell has found that 
these days, important story doesn’t necessarily 
need important radio show carry it. And 
when that story about what feels like 
voiceless and powerless, especially important 
know that people are listening. 


Kiera Butler assistant editor 
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journalism and marketing out his hat. 
Watch closely. 


THE MAGICIAN 


Medill, Jonn Lavine says can pull cross between 


Medill 
he 
- 
4 
4 


CHRIS BERNACCHI 


ohn Lavine has motto, and one that has 
been embraced growing number his 
followers the newspaper industry, whose 
livelihood can saved, says, only through 
“revolution, not evolution.” When assumed the 
deanship Northwestern’s Medill School Jour- 
nalism January, transfer power rapid 
that shocked members the school’s faculty, 
brought that credo bear the vaunted journal- 


DANIEL SCHULMAN 


ism school, where, his own words, plans 
“blow up” the curriculum and remake the educa- 
tional model. 

For years now Lavine has been preaching his 
adapt-or-perish gospel media executives and ed- 
itors through Northwestern’s Media Management 
Center, which founded 1989, and its affiliated 
newspaper industry think tank, the Readership In- 
stitute. His ideas have increasingly gained traction, 
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particularly the newspaper industry, where edi- 
tors have used the institute’s studies, which focus 
the factors that drive readership, roadmap 
stormy times. Lavine believes the slow decline 
readership can reversed, and that over the years 
journalists have lost touch with the audiences they 
serve. our desire inform, says, have ne- 
glecied check anyone was actually listening. 
The future journalism informed society 
depends, Lavine says, placing the needs 
readers, viewers, and listeners the forefront 
our mission. 

Lavine was handpicked lead Medill after the 


fundamental question tnat 
salvation strategy: 
about selling the best 
journalism, pandering 
readers and viewers? 


school had weathered fairly rocky stretch under 
his predecessor, Loren Ghiglione, veteran news- 
paperman and, before coming Medill 2001, 
the director the University Southern Califor- 
nia’s journalism program. While Ghiglione was well 
regarded Medill, and has been credited with 
bringing international focus its curriculum, 
had the unenviable job presiding over deeply 
divided faculty, had other deans before him. Un- 
like other journalism schools, such those Co- 
lumbia and Berkeley, Medill also home de- 
gree program integrated marketing communica- 
tions (IMC). There has long been tension between 
the journalism and marketing faculties. 

During the last two years Ghiglione’s tenure 
Medill went through period soul-searching. 
Two committees evaluated the school, and both re- 
turned reports that were critical. “They were saying 
you and couple other schools should setting 
the table for the rest journalism education,” Abe 
Peck, the chairman Medill’s magazine depart- 
ment, told me. Meanwhile, strategic planning 
committee, chaired Peck and made Medill 
faculty members from both journalism and market- 
ing, had been convened chart new course for 
the school. The process was drawn out and some- 
times fractious, but the committee ultimately pro- 
duced plan that was satisfactory the faculty. 

many ways, was hard see how inte- 
grated marketing program, with emphasis 
corporate marketing and communications, fit into 
Medill, which has built its reputation journalism. 
Members the IMC faculty, meanwhile, increas- 
ingly felt that the program would always play sec- 


ond fiddle long the school was known, almost 
exclusively, for its journalism. “They were unhap- 
py,” Peck said. “They wanted full citizens 
the school. They were looking their options.” 
some IMC professors saw it, one option was se- 
cede from Medill altogether, and for time the de- 
partment shopped itself other schools North- 
western. last fall members the IMC faculty 
had begun expressing their displeasure directly 
Northwestern administrators. 

Northwestern’s provost, Lawrence Dumas, 
John Lavine must have seemed like the perfect per- 
son solve problem. Here was school 
divided between its journalism and marketing fac- 
tions, and here was man who was comfortable 
both worlds. Northwestern had big changes 
mind for Medill, and Lavine who spent the first 
half his career building successful media compa- 
nies from the ground up, and whose Readership In- 
stitute preaches newspapers gospel holistic 
marketing has track record seeing things 
through. Dumas first asked Lavine for advice, then, 
when liked that advice, offered him the dean- 
ship with the unanimous recommendation 
Peck’s strategic planning committee. 

When the appointment was made public, De- 
cember the timeline Ghiglione’s departure, 
originally slated for August, had dramatically 
shrunk. Now Ghiglione would step down Janu- 
ary. Earlier the fall, Dumas and Lavine had an- 
ticipated that faculty members might resist the 
sweeping changes they envisioned, ensure 
speedy transition Lavine had recommended that 
faculty governance, the quasi-democratic process 
through which faculty representatives vote 
things like curriculum changes, temporarily sus- 
pended. Lavine, who said planned lead the 
school through transition 
and then step down, wanted remove bureaucrat- 
roadblocks. “I’m blowing the whole curricu- 
lum, why need curriculum committee?” 
Lavine asked when interviewed him May, 
adding that would always solicit the input and 
advice his colleagues. 


Medill’s dean, Lavine’s opportunities influ- 
ence journalism, already extensive the newspa- 
per world through his work the Readership In- 
stitute, will only grow. will have larger plat- 
form from which advocate the changes be- 
lieves will save journalism from irrelevance. More 
importantly, will have address fundamental 
question that has long been debated journalism, 
one that goes the heart Lavine’s salvation strat- 
egy: about selling the best journalism, 
pandering the perceived desires readers and 
viewers? Will teach young journalists sell 
good journalism teach them debase good jour- 
nalism sell it? Not until curriculum set, and 
perhaps not even until Medill graduates its first 
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Lavine-era students into the profession, will 
know what his ideas will mean for Medill, and for 
journalism. the meantime, there are clues con- 
sider. 


Lavine was also placed charge the Portage 
Daily Register, which his parents had purchased 
few years earlier. “Overnight, went from having 
employees and debts having hundred 
employees and owing million dollars,” Lavine 
said. The only employees younger than were the 
newspaper carriers. 

Not long after buying the Herald-Telegram, 
Lavine acquired second paper, and then third. 
Eventually, presided over Wisconsin chain that 
included four weeklies and four dailies. later 
branched out into film and medical publishing. 

1984, while still running his newspaper group, 


ust football field two from the banks 
Lake Michigan, the pair buildings that house 
Medill are situated the far edge North- 
western’s campus the college town 
Evanston, Illinois. The buildings, their own way, 
represent the school’s past and its future. Dating 
back 1899, Fisk Hall, Medill’s original home, 
built brick and draped ivy, designed the Ro- 


manesque Revival style. 


Nearby, 


the McCormick 


Tribune Center, 


opened 2002, 


angular and 


boxy, 


evoking corporate headquarters. 


John 


Howard Tyner remembers 


Lavine’s office the second 
mini-museum Native American art 
which Lavine avidly collects. Lavine, 
sixty-five March, has animated 
rimless glasses, that 


and artifacts, 
who turned 
eyes, framed 
intently 
and wears 


his beard close-shaven more than thick 


stubble. When met was reflectiv 


and relent- 


lessly message, giving the impression, times, 


that was reciting talking points. 


Lavine grew only child the northern 
Wisconsin town Superior, which borders the lake 


the same name. boy, his passio 


and though was adept sleight- 


was magic, 
of-hand, his 


stubby fingers were never quite suited for it. 
counselor the summer camp attended en- 


entering Laird Hall one day 


find Lavine dangling 


upside down from the ceiling 


four floors up, writhing out 


straightjacket. 


a 


~ 

Lavine dangling upside down from the ceiling, 
writhing out straightjacket. 
Tyner, who went become the editor the 
Chicago Tribune and later the editorial vice presi- 
dent Tribune Company’s newspaper division, 
credits Lavine with launching his journalism career. 
Lavine hired Tyner out college the sports edi- 


daily 


9an3as 


SNOdVINNIW 


ing 


Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin, which Lavine bought 
1964 from the owner small newspaper chain 
where his father had been the general manager. 
the age twenty-three, with less than $3,000 the 
bank, Lavine purchased the Herald-Telegram for 
approximately three quarters million dollars. 
Lavine’s father had recently died cancer and, 
when took the reins the Herald-Telegram, 


Lavine began teaching media management and eco- 
nomics the University Minnesota. 


Five years 
later, came Northwestern and began sell off 
his holdings order put all his energy into 
starting the Media Management Center (then 
known the Newspaper Management Center). The 
center, which educates senior media executives, 
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also conducts extensive research range top- 
ics, and one its major thrusts understanding 
audiences. Tyner believes Lavine’s focus audi- 
ences began back Chippewa Falls, and that the 
lessons learned there have guided his career. “If 
you walked down the street Chippewa Falls, peo- 
ple knew exactly who you were,” said. “They all 
read the paper and they had absolutely problem 
telling you what they thought about it.” 


fter Lavine took over Medill, his agenda 
for the school remained something 
mystery. outsiders, though, one small 
clue the changes already motion was 
Medill’s redesigned Web site, which had previously 
been dominated the school’s 
gram. Now, the Web site opened with question 
“Where would you like go?” giving visitors the 
option the journalism program the IMC. And 
effort correct the impression that Medill’s sole 
focus journalism, and perhaps appease the mar- 
keting faculty, the name the school has been in- 
formally changed, though what has been changed 
differs depending whom you ask. Michele 
Weldon, assistant professor journalism the 
school, told that faculty members have been 
asked refer simply the Medill School, 
while Tom Collinger, associate dean and profes- 
sor marketing, said more accurate name would 
the Medill School Journalism, Media, and In- 
tegrated Marketing Communications. 

Some Medill alums, and some faculty members 
the school, too, found Lavine’s appointment trou- 
bling. was seen businessman and entre- 
preneur, not necessarily someone who would en- 
hance the core journalistic values and techniques 
that Medill has advanced, but someone who could 
damage them. That notion was only rein- 
forced when Lavine spoke creating “one Medill,” 
and his references, vague though they were, 
narrowing the gap between the journalism and 
marketing sides the school. 

May, four months after taking over, Lavine 
spelled out his vision nineteen-page document 
that called “Medill 2020.” carefully word- 
and sometimes inscrutable manifesto illustrated 
with Venn diagrams, attempting show where the 
fields marketing and journalism overlap. 
quite heavy jargon, using phrases like “relevant, 
differentiated storytelling,” “channels 
tion,” and “customer-centric,” and largely devoid 
the kind watchwords “investigative,” “watch- 
dog,” “truth-telling” that tend rally journalists. 
Laid out Q&A format, seems part at- 
tempt answer his critics. “Are your loyalties 
the business side?” “Prior being profes- 
sor, had the exciting opportunity newspa- 
per editor and publisher, publisher medical 
journals and movie company executive. each 


those roles, had unifying strategy: Create 
great product that informed, told the truth 
whether was popular not and motivated the 
audience spend more time with our content. Our 
audiences grew and everyone, including advertis- 
ers, benefited.” 

Lavine’s vision, represented graphically 
Medill 2020, looks like this: 


Medill 2020 


One school growing the center 


rin Audience & consumers’ & analysis 
« Interactive understanding & engagement y 
Online best/new story 
forms 
Wireless Ethics trust 
Relevant 
broadcast journalism, 
Media 
of interaction Storytelling & iali i 
Direct messages 
Retail Measurement 


The shaded center depicts what Lavine sees 
the overlap between marketing and journalism, and 
his belief that their core these two disparate prac- 
tices share common mission, which captivate 
audiences. capitalize this overlap, Lavine sees 
“team taught” classes Medill’s future that will in- 
fuse the school’s curriculum with aspects both 
programs. The marketing side will bring its knowl- 
edge engaging and targeting specific audiences 
journalism students, while journalism professors 
will help marketers hone their writing skills. 

the extent that Lavine’s plan seeks com- 
mingle elements marketing with journalism, 
has shocked some his colleagues the academy. 
Thinking deeply about the future journalism and 
the needs audiences certainly worthy and 
necessary effort, says Mitchell Stephens, journal- 
ism professor New York University. But “the no- 
tion that journalists are supposed get together 
with people the integrated marketing program 
and put more energy into the marketing aspects 
their ‘product’ disturbing. Can you imagine nar- 
rower educational experience than challenging stu- 
dents tune their writing the needs focus 
groups?” 

Faculty members Medill tend balk the 
suggestion that journalistic principles will 
usurped those marketing, that the curricu- 
lum will diminished the new focus. Lavine 
certainly doesn’t think so. “At the edges, the inte- 
grated marketing faculty will selling things, and 
that anathema, and should be, the journalist,” 
told me, referring his Venn diagram. “At the 
edges, the journalist will say things that are enor- 
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mously unpopular and that’s anathema the mar- 
keter. But the center the journalist must, when 
trying build deepen audience, know how 
market. And, the center, the marketer who’s 
helping the journalist must know more about mes- 
sages and storytelling help market the media.” 

Yet one Medill, including Lavine, can yet 
describe precisely the form this overlap will take, 
the specific components audience understanding 
journalism students will learn, even how deep 
journalist’s knowledge this area should before 
begins conflict with his journalistic judgment. 

The Medill faculty now trying answer some 
those questions begins piece together the 
school’s new curriculum, which wil! place for 
the 2007-2008 academic year. When asked Lavine 
about what students would learn the Medill 
envisions, told me, “They need really under- 
stand who’s reading the newspaper, who’s listen- 
ing the radio news, who’s watching television 
news and not assume that it’s their parents their 
families everyone who’s educated them 
their race their gender their age. Who’s real- 
out there? Most important, with all those 
things, have hard research that shows students 
what motivates and what inhibits the audience 
from connecting with the medium, and can 
teach that.” 


research that Lavine refers was pio- 

neered the readership think tank ran 

the Media Management Center, which 

suggests that its philosophy will deeply 
rooted Medill’s curriculum. Since 1999, when 
was founded, the Readership Institute has conducted 
series large-scale studies that attempt zero 
the factors that drive impede newspaper read- 
ership. Its first study, “Impact,” which was released 
2000, explored, among 
other things, the culture and 
ninety newspapers, which the 
institute found uniform- 
change-averse. Its later re- 
search focused the psy- 
chology readership, identi- 
fying various reader “experi- 
ences” that cause readers 
connect with newspaper. 
institute white paper from 
2004, “Reaching New Read- 
ers: Revolution, Not Evolu- 


tion,” urges newspapers 
play the positive experi- 
ences readers have when 
reading newspaper, such 
sense that gives them 
“something talk about” 
“looks out” for their “civic 


ALLERGAN 


and personal interests,” while aiming avoid nega- 
tive experiences, such the perception that paper 
giving the reader “too much” information. 

Randolph Brandt, the editor The Journal 
Times, 30,000-circulation paper Racine, Wis- 
consin, began one Lavine’s most outspoken 
critics, but has become one his most ardent sup- 
porters. When heard Lavine speak about the 
Readership Institute’s findings 2001, Brandt bri- 
dled the notion that newsrooms were resistant 
change. tried look for why somehow this was 
strength newsrooms, instead weakness,” 
said, but “the more thought about own ex- 
periences newsrooms, realized that right. 
For all our talk about openness, newsrooms can 
very closed places that don’t foster good culture 
for accepting and adopting change.” 

2002 and 2003, Brandt worked with the insti- 
tute remake his paper top bottom, from its 
content its customer service and marketing prac- 
tices the culture the paper itself, and The Jour- 
nal Times became one the first newspapers 
put the Readership Institute’s findings the test. 
the institute’s advice, reporters and editors 
were encouraged use different story forms, such 
Q&As and analytical pieces, and eschew, 
when possible, the inverted pyramid for more live- 
storytelling methods. The paper also introduced 
such institute-influenced content “debatables,” 
articles that explore the issues and controversies 
behind the news (aiming draw readers into 
online dialogue and give them “something talk 
about”), and “newstrackers,” graphic representa- 
tions that briefly summarize the background 
story, its new developments, and where might 
headed. Under the institute’s guidance the paper’s 
front page, which had often led with the major na- 
tional international news the day, became in- 
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tensely local. The Journal Times then embarked 
aggressive marketing campaign, publicizing 
coming stories and branding itself the commu- 
nity with, among other things, television spots. 

“What the Readership Institute did made 
think little bit more about what were report- 
ing on, who was serving, and why were doing 
it,” said Dustin Block, the Journal Times’s city edi- 
tor, who began reporter the paper. 

Brandt credits the institute with helping his 
paper stop decade-long circulation slide. (Since 
working with the institute the paper’s circulation 
has fluctuated but has basically held steady.) And 
the journalism seems reasonably intact. The Jour- 
nal Times’s innovations have been recognized not 
only its readers, but the industry itself. 
2005, the paper won ten first place awards the 
Wisconsin Newspaper Association’s annual contest, 
including those for its environmental and commu- 
nity reporting and for its Web site. 

The Dayton Daily News more recent client 
the institute. Its redesign, which launched April, 
was response percent circulation decline 
over the past five years. Working off the institute’s 
advice listen readers, the paper surveyed its 
readers and responded with radical changes its 
content, such banning jumps and creating ed- 
itorial page that ideologically The latter 
change, which goes far to! counter liberal ed- 
itorial cartoons with conservative ones, was made 
combat the paper’s liberal image city that 
has become increasingly conservative. 

“We have respect the fact that reading vol- 
untary act, and better pay attention what our 
readers tell they want read we’re going 
satisfying them and we’re going maintain 
our competitive position,” the paper’s editor, Jeff 
Bruce, said. “The good news that what they want 
are some the things hold near and 
dear. They want the kind stories that 
help them understand the world around them. 
They want watchdog journalism.” 

When the redesigned paper hit newsstands, 
though, Bruce’s blog lit with comments from 
longtime readers, many whom criticized the 
paper for pandering. One angry reader, summing 
the sentiments many, wrote: “Deer sirz, lick 
tha noo DDN. kin reed reel gud. Colorz prit- 
ty. Them wurdz make hed hert.” Another wrote, 
simply: “USA Today Light.” 

This reaction not uncommon newspapers 
that have remade themselves based the insti- 
tute’s research. Some readers feel these papers are 
trying appeal the “lowest common denomina- 
tor,” one Dayton Daily News reader put it. “Your 
new format not step forward but rather step 
down the ordinary,” reader the institute-in- 
spired Greensboro, North Carolina, News-Record 
wrote not long ago the editor’s blog. Bruce ac- 


knowledged that there have been complaints, from 
readers and from within his newsroom. 

“Morale very low among the reporters,” one 
longtime reporter the paper told me. “There’s 
whole feeling that dumbed down the 
the beginning weren’t doing anything other 
than local” news page one, the reporter said. 
“They had back down somewhat that. It’s 
little bit ridiculous when we’re doing features about 
somebody auditioning for Survivor and meanwhile 
KILLED BOMB BLAST IRAQ buried page 
A-18. And are still doing lot that.” 

Dayton, with all the reinvention projects in- 
fluenced the institute, the effort centered 
making the paper more appealing so-called “light 
readers,” who are generally described people 
who read the paper two three times week and 
are mostly between the ages eighteen and thirty- 
four. The committee charged with leading the 
paper’s redesign, which included 
from circulation and marketing, editorial pro- 
duction, were told work under the assumption 
that change they could make the paper, how- 
ever dramatic, could alienate longtime readers. “I’m 
certain that came from the Readership Institute,” the 
reporter said, “that’s verse and chapter from them.” 

Asked about this, Lavine said that more often 
than not newspapers can make sweeping changes 
without losing core readers, and “even few 
said, “so what? you 
don’t start building younger readers you’re not 
vision show.” 


generation leave,’ 


some Lavine’s prescriptions, and those 
the Readership Institute, don’t seem particular- 
new revolutionary that’s because 
they aren’t. Some, such using bold graphics 
and alternative forms storytelling entice read- 
ers, have been around for years and were notably 
part USA Today’s oft-cribbed and wildly successful 
playbook. Others, such listening your audience, 
bubbled with the civic journalism movement, 
which Edward Fouhy, the founder the Pew 
Center for Civic Journalism, described 1996 “an 
effort reconnect with the real concerns that view- 
ers and readers have about the things their lives 
they care most about.” Nor there anything novel 
about the notion concentrating local coverage. 
While incorporating those ideas 
Lavine’s philosophy applies ap- 
proach the challenges facing the media, advocat- 
ing organization-wide transformations, not just 
those that affect newsrooms. The Readership Insti- 
tute also among the first back its ideas with 
large body research, and newspaper editors 
like Jeff Bruce and Randolph Brandt are far from 
alone believing that research holds some the 
answers their problems. 
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Lavine often uses the word 
“seismic” describe how times 
have changed for journalism. 
Back when ran newspapers 
was not unusual that paper, 
even bad one, would read 
percent the community 
served. has been jarring for 
him watch all this fall away 
explosion choice. “In 
much the twentieth century 
all had was inform,” 


Science Journalism 


told me. “Now have rec- new Web-based service for journalists who 
ognize that there real part- cover science, medicine and the environment. 
nership. The media still have 

inform, but the public Five days week distinguished science reporter Charles 


feel it’s worth their time, does- 
n’t matter what you write.” 
The journalism business in- 


Petit will comb newspaper and wire service Web sites 
for prominent stories that should come the attention 

other reporters. See what caught Charlie’s attention 
deed the middle pro- 
found transition, and there and what thinks about the job you and your peers are 
shortage anxiety among re- doing. Add your own comments and join the discussion. 
porters and editors about who 
someone like Lavine, with his service the Knight Science Journalism Fellowships MIT 
message salvation, could ap- 
pear journalistic Moses. 
And maybe is. Many 
Lavine’s colleagues Medill 
sound cautiously optimistic. 


ward the Elysian Fields,” says PRESS FOUNDATION 
Abe Peck, “and not Niagara 
The Business Higher Education 


Falls.” 

Others the faculty, though, 
hasten journalism’s de- resented collaboration with Vanderbilt University and funded TIAA-CREF 
cline. They know that today’s New York City Oct. Nov. 2006 
hypercompetitive media world 
more important than ever for 
newspapers and other old guard 
media know their audience 
and shrewdly market their work. 


Topics include: 
More Money, More Scrutiny: The Machinery Higher 
Interest and thics Fundraising: Aggressive and Growing 
Questions Reporters Never Ask Breaking Down the Costs College 


But they also know the qual- 
the Academic Labor Force Through Ditferent Media 
ity that work including 
things Lavine does not dwell on, American Higher Education $300 billion enterprise encompassing thousands 
like investigative and explanato- institutions and million students all ages. This five-day fellowship consisting 
reporting that ultimately three-day NPF seminar and admission exclusive two-day TIAA-CREF 
what worth preserving and national higher education leadership conference 
passing the next genera- Change Higher ducation will provide journalists with rare opportunity speak 
tion. Over the next three years, with some the nation’s leading authorities. Seminars are always the record with 
the former magician reveals plenty time for Q&A. Only journalists will selected. 
his bag tricks, Medill will Application Deadline: September 22, 2006 
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LETTER FROM PARIS 


Last riots the Paris 
the French lack diversity. 
Change coming, but will make difference? 


COLOR BIND 


JEREMY HARDING 


any French people watched the televi- 

sion news reports last year’s riots 

the suburbs Paris with sense 

nonrecognition, though the chiaro- 
scuro footage hooded figures and burning cars 
was being relayed from country thousands 
miles away. Moving around the banlieues the 
rioting began ease toward the end Novem- 
ber, experienced something similar. was hard 
connect the barrage news images with the 
streets, the projects, and the people was seeing 
with own eyes, the margins capital 
plunged into anxiety almost month unrest 
that had spread many France’s provincial 
cities. 


found myself wondering how much had really 
changed since North African migrant workers 
began building shantytowns around the capital 
and the bigger cities half century ago. The high- 
rise and low-block projects the suburbs are 
known cités. They were built during the 1950s 
and 1960s accommodate influx immigrant 
laborers, many from North Africa, the rural exodus 
French baby boomers, and the return the 
from Algeria after won independence 
from France 1962. The cités were radical de- 
parture from the shantytowns they replaced, but 
the optimism that powered their construction has 
vanished, along with much the manufacturing 
industry that kept residents employed. The worst 


THE INVISIBLES: Young residents (left) near the husks burned-out cars the Paris suburb Sevran, 
and posing housing project Aubervilliers (above). 
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the projects, with their damp walls, vandalized 
foyers, and broken elevators, are dismal tribute 
the notion progress. 

The old immigrant quarters remain vivid the 
French folk memory. Gone Chadba (1986), 
autobiographical novel the second-genera- 
tion immigrant writer Azouz Begag, tells the story 
child Algerian-born parents (“le gone” 
slang for child) coming age shantytown out- 
side Lyon. It’s set the 1960s time when many 
those neighborhoods were being demolished 
and residents were moving into projects 
France’s leafy suburbs. The ambitious boy-hero, 
growing what you could only call conspicu- 
ous poverty, uncomfortable with the stark con- 
trast between his own life and that his native 
French school friends. “I’m well aware,” says, 


worry about the 
haunting possibility that the 
media whole have 
spent years colluding 
the nonrecognition the 
ethnic minorities. 


“that live shantytown shacks made from 
crates and corrugated metal and that it’s only poor 
people who live like this. been few times 
Alain’s: His parents live the middle the av- 
enue Monin, house. I’ve come the conclu- 
sion that it’s lot nicer than our shacks.” 

Forty years on, the young grandchildren Al- 
gerian immigrants living decaying suburban 
projects France look their white counterparts 
the inner city the same terms, and would 
odd their frustration didn’t boil over now and 
again, did last year. Renewed violence the 
Parisian suburb Seine-St.-Denis June fair 
indication that unrest will become another bleak 
fact life many the banlieues, even re- 
mains more intermittent and less spectacular than 
last year’s riots. Meanwhile the debate about how 
head off becoming more intense. One 
the recurrent themes that debate nonrecogni- 
tion. There powerful feeling among the under- 
unemployed youth African and North African 
descent who did much the rioting that 
France has failed acknowledge them. Most 
the time they are invisible citizens, out sight 
and out mind, stuck peripheral housing pro- 
jects where jobs are scarce and opportunities near- 
nonexistent. 

The statistics bear out their misfortune. Unem- 
ployment France hovering between and 
percent, but among people under twenty-four 


much higher. Youth unemployment figures 
France look more drastic than they really are be- 
cause the large numbers students who aren’t 
the job market. Yet there complacency 
about joblessness among the young, and one 
doubts that unemployment higher among the de- 
scendants non-European migrants. Although 
precise figures are impossible get, there are 
some four million five million people Muslim 
origin for the most part descendants North 
Africans France’s population sixty million. 
Their share unemployment dangerously high: 
some suburbs percent young people eligi- 
ble for work are believed jobless. 

The majority French citizens live with this ex- 
traordinary situation long confined. For 
most the time that the case. The problems 
the banlieues express themselves almost exclusive- 
the banlieues, not only terms high un- 
employment, but range linked disadvan- 
tages, including low achievement schools, high 
social-benefit dependency, and persistent crime. 
Last year’s riots, occasioned the death two 
young men from immigrant families the course 
police chase, were indeed confined mostly 
the banlieues. But it’s the nature the media, 
McLuhan knew, that wars and all forms re- 
portable violence are sooner later for discus- 
sion far-off living rooms. The recent upheaval 
the banlieues was uncontainable, only the vir- 
tual sense. 


lot commentators here agree with 

what the youth themselves, and above all 

their elders, had say about the rioting: 

was about the socially disadvantaged 
deciding the time had come for someone notice 
them. And you might congratulate the French 
media for their coverage the burning and trash- 
ing. Day after day, the reporting was impressive; 
editorial angst was only occasionally over the top; 
knee-jerk hostility, rare reaction, was tempered 
uncomfortable reflection. 

there were specific failings, editors and re- 
porters worry less about them, six months on, 
than they about the haunting possibility that 
the media whole have spent years colluding 
the nonrecognition the ethnic minorities who 
played key role the unrest. This point 
young men and women, all grandchildren im- 
migrants, who take their name from the pejorative 
“racaille,” best translated “rabble.” Last year, 
Interior Minister Nicolas Sarkozy used the word 
describe the tougher, criminal elements the 
banlieues, and repeated it, November, about 
the rioters, plenty whom were not, ordinarily, 
all that tough all that criminal. Young people 
the projects could not forgive him this term, which 
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why it’s been consciously appropriated 
France.” 

Once the riots had abated, les racailles began 
poster campaign and around Paris. The posters, 
which they called “commemorative plaques,” cele- 
brated the contribution made the Republic 
“the grandparents rabble,” first soldiers 
two world wars and then migrant labor for the 
“construction and reconstruction France.” “Les 
racailles France” have put their case the 
press notably Monde uncompromising 
terms: France has made free use non-European 
citizens when they’ve served purpose and ig- 
nored marginalized them when they 

It’s hard disagree with this. Neither France 
Télévisions, the public broadcaster, nor TF1, the 
major private channel, gives real sense 
France’s multiethnic composition. When you con- 
sider the figure four million five million peo- 
ple “Muslim origin,” add sub-Saharan Africans 
(not all them Muslim) and citizens Asian ex- 
traction, then switch your and surf the avail- 
able dramas, soaps, news, documentaries, you 
could forgiven for thinking that France was lost 
timeless monoethnic fantasy based the 
landscapes the Barbizon School and the movies 
Eric Rohmer. 

Station chiefs, editors, producers, and journalists 
have slowly become aware this threadbare 
patch the media tapestry. have the 
cians. was not surprising, during President 
Jacques Chirac’s special address the nation 
the height the November 2005 riots, hear him 
announce, among series good intentions, that 
“the media must more reflect the reality 
France today.” 

Chirac’s position restated most members 
the present government, including the minister for 
the promotion equal opportunities none 
other than Azouz Begag, who wrote beautifully 
about childhood Lyon shantytown and who 
was brought into the administration last year. 
Being novelist, Begag finds himself drawn 
print journalism and radio sooner than television, 
but told earlier this summer that television 
was the “key element” the proposed makeover 
France’s media. “Almost all French people 
watch it. But it’s never really had resemblance 
France today.” How does abridge reality? 
its failure reflect diversity, course. 

“Diversity” important word Begag’s do- 
main. the hallway the building occupies 
delegate minister the government’s head 
jobs, social cohesion, and housing, freestand- 
ing placard proclaiming the watchword his of- 
fice: “Diversity asset.” chivvy the networks 
toward new approach, Begag believes, con- 
tribute the struggle against “prejudice and 
racism based physical appearance.” He’s refer- 


ring the “visible France, this 
means ethnic groups, such sub-Saharan Africans 
and North Africans, identifiable their skin color 
and often traditional dress, and job applica- 
tions their names and, they live project, 
their zip code. 

fact, Begag admits, the change favor 
diversity the media people call the move 
color was getting slowly under way before 
the riots. Since the 1990s, part the brief the 
Conseil Supérieur (CSA), France’s 
broadcasting regulator, has been monitor 
and radio for plausible levels ethnic representa- 
tion. With the passage the government’s contro- 
versial Equal Opportunities act March, the CSA 
now required ensure that the networks “re- 
flect the diversity French society.” 

Begag argues that this legal requirement 
major advance, especially conjunction with the 
antidiscrimination clauses being written into em- 
ployment law. Even so, doesn’t see “color TV” 
remedy, itself, for what calls the struc- 
tural racism that blights the prospects minorities 
the job market. “This debate about the media,” 
says, “is not about reducing economic and so- 
cial inequalities. can’t that. It’s about giving 
accurate picture the multicultural character 
our society. This important for our political life, 
our professional culture, and our culture 
whole. fifteen years behind the British, the 
Americans, the Swedes and the Dutch, and 
got get move on.” 


far France has come already and 

how far still has are subjects 

keen interest Marie-France Malonga, 

sociologist the Institut Francais 
Presse, part the University Paris. Malonga, 
mixed-race French intellectual, has the history 
the diversity debate her fingertips and gives one 
the best accounts available the story far, 
including her own part it. 

The cause multicultural only came fully 
life 1999, she argues, when was championed 
group high-profile figures from France’s 
main minorities among them the scabrous, 
highly politicized comedian Dieudonné. The CSA 
sat up, slightly appalled, and decided pursue the 
matter. commissioned Malonga produce re- 
port the extent nonrecognition and, es- 
tablish the fact, she set about head count 
white and nonwhite appearances French televi- 
sion: one end, the eager faces quiz show au- 
diences; the other, the suave “to-camera” elite 
the news anchors. This telling numbers game, 
which led her the conviction that French 
“the visible minorities are invisible people,” set 
plenty teeth edge, the press and among 
politicians. 
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wasn’t the substance the CSA report that 
caused stir. The report was never published; re- 
mained in-house, reference document for the 
CSA prepared step pressure the net- 
works. Even so, word soon got around that Mal- 
onga had been willing crunch some numbers 
the basis ethnicity. She set her media count 
against guesswork figure for ethnic minorities 
the population whole. Both her on-screen 
count and her global estimate violated taboo 
French Republicanism, carefully observed and con- 
stitutionally enshrined. the philosophy the 
Republic “equality” indivisible: Everyone cit- 
izen, and everyone equal the eyes the Re- 
public. the French Republican imagination, once 
you start qualify citizens “black citizens,” 
for instance, “Roman Catholic citizens,” “Mus- 
lim citizens” you have compromised the nature 
equality. Consequently, the French census does 
not record the racial origins citizens. 

That’s partly why, when the CSA discussed the 
conclusions had drawn from Malonga’s study, 
kept judiciously clear the numbers. Yet was 
obvious, when the CSA resolved open French 
broadcasting minorities, that some counting had 
been done. beleaguered Republicans, it’s sim- 
ple step from ethnic percentages quota systems 
the television industry, for instance. And 
race-based statistics are thought trace unwel- 
come lines over the contours the Republic, quo- 
tas are envisaged almost everyone, including 
dedicated multiculturalists, deep fissures the 
common ground citizenship. 

Malonga typical. Instinctively and intellectual- 
ly, she has reservations about quotas. can see 
how they were needed countries emerging from 
institutionalized racism: postapartheid South Africa, 
the United States before civil rights.” But she 
does not believe they are good idea France. 
the other hand, she doesn’t buy the argument that 
statistical information about ethnicity slippery 
slope quota system. “We should allowed 
few dependable statistics. The situation fluid 
and vague here that can’t count, have 
way judging the reality discrimination.” 

Locked honorable struggle describe the 
realities the French Republic, Malonga could 
easily cast enemy its principles. But 
even she were, the wind now her favor. She 
reasonably upbeat about the future the media: 
the last three four years she’s seen the steady 
infusion minority content into documentary pro- 
gramming, the appearance minority characters 
dramas, and finally the emergence minor- 
ity presenters late-night network news. 

“There were big worries about one the first 
features with black lead,” she recalls. Fatou 
Malienne was scheduled for prime time France 
Mainstream state-owned network, 2001. The 


programmers were very edgy. drama about 
woman from Mali living forced marriage 
Paris was guaranteed drive the ratings into the 
ground. But Fatou Malienne got top ratings and 
won Sept d’or French Emmy for best 
film; gave rise popular sequel 2004. 

Clearly French couch potatoes were not dis- 
mayed the invasion the yam: Malonga was 
pleasantly surprised. few years previously the 
most that black actor could have hoped for the 
way work for the screen was dubbing job for 
American feature. Maik Darah, French actress, 
half-Togolese, who used dub Whoopi Goldberg 
parts, remarked caustically 1999 that “dubbing’s 
okay because one can see us.” 

Despite these favorable signs, the pressure re- 
mained. 2003, Monde published open let- 
ter the head the CSA from Zair Kedadouche, 
well-known member government body, the 


the French Republican 
imagination, once you start 
‘Muslim citizens,’ for instance 
you have compromised 
the nature equality. 


Haut Conseil Kedadouche deplored 
the shortage openings for minority pre- 
senters and journalists “Blacks and Beurs” espe- 
cially are descendants, born France, 
North African immigrants). This was bombshell. 
the nation’s newspaper record, founded with 
the blessing Charles Gaulle, Kedadouche was 
calling for reconsideration color-blind Repub- 
lican values. The CSA and the Haut Conseil met the 
following year and shortly afterward, the Martini- 
can journalist Audrey Pulvar was promoted co- 
hosting France 3’s national late-night news. One 
year later, she became anchor the network’s 
main edition p.m. 

Malonga believes that the riots 2005 gave the 
final push toward media diversity. “When Chirac 
brought the media his November speech, 
felt new and startling,” she recalls, though she 
still troubled the presentation minorities 
French TV. “They’re people forced marriages, 
war children adopted into white families, trou- 
bled adolescents projects, quaint figures 
traditional dress.” Merely increasing the quantity 
black faces television not going solve what 
she sees “fundamental qualitative problem.” 

She refers, little cynically, the story every- 
one’s lips the start the summer: that the o’- 
clock news will anchored another 
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black journalist with Martinican ori- 
gins, Harry Roselmack, when the 
star presenter Patrick Poivre d’Ar- 
vor takes his holiday, probably 
August. PPDA, he’s known 
French news addicts, the prime- 
time embodiment fading En- 
lightenment virtues: he’s white, 
he’s good-looking, he’s plausible, 
and extremely good what 
does. This will hard act for 
Roselmack follow, even va- 
cation stand-in. significant step 
for minority journalist France, 
Malonga feels, but scarcely giant 
leap for French ethnic minorities 
whole. PPDA will return the 
fall. Roselmack’s fate will hang- 
ing the balance. And Marie- 
France Malonga will watching. 


nother spin-off the 

Kedadouche letter was 

the appointment 

“Mr. Diversity” ensure 
that the state-run networks achieve 
full color TV. his office France 
Télévisions, overlooking the west- 
ern edge Paris, Edouard Pellet 
congratulates himself that still 
has two and half years serve 
and already been 
achieved. Mr. Diversity has changed 
his name. Pellet was born Rochdi 
Ouaer Algeria 1949, and one 
wonders took his French 
pseudonym order pursue 
career print journalism: glance 
by-lines the main French 
newspapers confirms that even 
now, more than thirty years after 
Pellet began working L’Express, 
non-European journalists are thin 
the ground. 

Pellet very bullish about di- 
versity. He’s main enforcer the 
Action Plan for Integration drawn 
the management the 
state-owned stations. Pellet has 
plenty well-researched guess- 
timates show that the media 
not accurately represent the ethnic 
composition France whole, 
house. Like Begag and Malonga, 
firm believer the symbol- 
importance, for minorities, 
going the looking glass and see- 
ing your reflection. Not being able 
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And, like Begag, sure that 
television the main mirror the 
house, the one that everyone pass- 
some point the day. “The 
average household France,” 
explains, “has the for five 
and half hours day, and av- 
erage people France between 
the ages five and sixty-five actu- 
ally watch for three hours and 
twenty-four minutes day. It’s 
lever citizenship.” 

Right now, Pellet and the other 
enforcers the plan are steering 
documentary commissions toward 
“positive” images ethnic minori- 
ties. “Out fifteen documentaries, 
for example,” says Pellet, “one 
least must show minorities 
positive way. going de- 
process shaking casting 
habits drama, ensure that 
minorities don’t just get so-called 
dedicated roles: blacks for blacks, 
North Africans for North Africans, 
and on. 

Pellet’s mind, diversity the 
French media foregone conclu- 
sion. He’s surely right. And poli- 
tics? Begag told about his 
own posting minority figure 
ministry: “That’s it. There’s 
going back.” Though Begag isn’t 
the first such figure, he’s far the 
most prominent, and suspect that 
he, too, right. Five years from 
now, France’s media will mod- 
els multiculturalism, like the 
media the United States and 
Britain. There will more ethnic 
minority figures government. 
Symbolic redress will have been 
done for the years nonrecogni- 
tion and lack representation. 

What will mean? perfect 
world, the republican ideals “in- 
divisible” citizenship will intact 
and they will have caught with 
reality. the same perfect world, 
door will close silently limited 
period affirmative action, 
though had never happened; the 
French will shake off the cobwebs 
and survey the tree-lined avenue 
equal opportunity all its fullness 
endless road stretching far 
the eye can see. Every citizen, 
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even less clever children than Begag, will able 
embark the great journey. 

Begag the minister, Begag the novelist: both be- 
lieve that this phase affirmative action which 
France now committed will one day write itself 
out the script. “It’s paradox,” explains. “We 
need point the fact diversity that one 
day can stop going about it. must make 
visible that one day longer see it. 
have come down favor that eventually 
it’s less important than what have common.” 


how would this persuasive argument 

play the banlieues, where may not 

matter whether the primetime news an- 

chor who confirms what you already 
know for instance, that your 
been burning for several days African, North 
African, Asian, Caucasian? 

“The trouble with affirmative action,” Mahomed 
Hamidi told me, “is that it’s already for the privi- 
leged members minorities. There are few North 
African names the credits TV, even few 
faces, and affirmative action fair enough, but 
symbolic equality not the same real equality.” 
Hamidi lived through the thick last year’s riots. 
He’s economics teacher lycée the mar- 
gins Paris, and since the unrest he’s doubled 
journalist the promising end blog biodiver- 
sity. For promising read respectable: Bondy Blog, 
the site called, regularly visited sociolo- 
gists, journalists, and range discerning 
browsers. 

its name suggests, the blog was conceived 
Bondy, neighborhood the sprawling, high-eth- 
nic minority suburban department Seine-St.- 
Denis, northeast Paris. owes its existence 
the Swiss weekly Covering the riots from 
Hamidi’s neighborhood 2005, corre- 
spondents established base local soccer club. 
They also set blog for residents make their 
views, and their stories, known the community 
and course reporters, giving their 
pieces about the crisis the banlieues special 
sharpness. 

March 2006 the journalists handed over the 
blog what’s now, effect, collective young 
people from Seine-St.-Denis. Eight them, includ- 
ing Hamidi, have attended week’s intensive train- 
ing journalism Lausanne, courtesy 
The blog itself going strong, with 2,000 hits 
day. Most the postings and discussions are 
about politics, jobs, music, soccer, and “life beyond 
the périf,” reference the 360-degree beltway 
that separates central Paris from the banlieues 
proper. 

Hamidi wasn’t always impressed French press 
coverage last year’s events. “There was lot 
says, “but very little ‘why.’ Quite few 


French journalists were interested the blog, and 
found helpful, and made them question their 
own reporting.” believes that good blogs keep 
journalists their toes. “It’s great form. There 
isn’t the gravitas print journalism, and the inter- 
active element means the writers can’t 
pedestal. can post piece and be- 
tween twenty and eighty commentaries 
there’s more community than you get between 


black news anchor 
detective series with 
Beur actor won't 
remedy everything that 
downtrodden minorities 
France have endure. 


the writers and readers newspaper. And it’s 
less frustrating than paper you don’t agree with 
something.” 

Blogging long way from network broadcast- 
ing, although it’s their destiny converge 
becomes more interactive and the Web becomes 
more image-supple. But right now, for Hamidi and 
his friends, the heated conversation about going 
full color France not central issue. “We 
need more support schools, and solution the 
levels misery and lack opportunity that played 
role the riots. need real recognition the 
people who live the projects,” says. One 
Hamidi’s fellow-bloggers, Chaouki, has baccalau- 
réat with four years additional study higher 
education. Chaouki has been cleaning the subways 
for the last two years. 

The mirror important, but reflection isn’t the 
end the story. The reflections grow opaque and 
meaningless when the symbolic arrangements 
society fail convince its disadvantaged citizens 
that they have any sort power shape it. 
black news anchor detective series with 
Beur actor the lead isn’t the remedy for every- 
thing that downtrodden minorities France have 
endure. Mahomed Hamidi understands this very 
well. does Azouz Begag. Both them fought 
for foothold life without the help color TV. 
remains seen whether the change that 
coming the French media will make things eas- 
ier for les gones Seine-St.-Denis any the 
neighborhoods where earlier generation mi- 
grants put down roots. 


Jeremy Harding contributing editor the London 


Review Books and the author Mother Country, 
memoir. lives southwestern France. 
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was the king daddy media 
scandal the year, complete 
with skulls and bones, shark 
teeth, and the not unpleasant 
taste snake venom. April 
Jared Paul Stern, reporter for the 
New York Post, was accused 
outlandish act blackmail de- 
manding $220,000 from wealthy 


Shakedown! 
The Unfortunate History Reporters Who Trade Power for Cash 


ROBERT LOVE 


entrepreneur for year friendly 
press coverage. The competi- 
tion nearly went mad with joy. The 
Daily News, which has been taking 
its lumps vicious circulation 
war with the Post, broke the story: 
the FBI had tape Stern shaking 
down Ronald Burkle, 
Democratic fund-raiser and friend 
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Bill Clinton, for “protection” from 
false and malicious items Page 
Six, the paper’s premier gossip out- 
let. The jumped in, fanning 
the flames what editor Bill Keller 
called “the bonfire Page Six,” 
with almost shameful level 
glee, publishing ten articles three 
days, including two front-page treat- 
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ments, for grand total 10,531 
words over the weekend. The 
Observer and The New Yorker piled 
later the week and the story 
went national. the newsrooms, 
editorial offices, and p.r. parlors 
both coasts, schadenfreude latté 
grandes were passed around 
new and terrible details kept erupt- 
ing. International junkets, $50,000 
bachelor parties What new 
shame would revealed about the 
ethics-free zone now called “Page 
Fix,” where freelancers drove Mer- 
cedes Benzes and the editors rev- 
eled piles freebies like Scrooge 
McDuck. 

First all, Stern denies any 
guilt, and he’s been charged with 
crime. was dismissed from 
the Post and attending his for- 
mer sideline, clothing company 
calls Skull and Bones. Inexplic- 
ably however, told USA Today 
that “he did propose financial re- 
lationship with Burkle in- 
vestment Stern’s clothing line 
and suggested that might get him 
softer treatment Page Six. ‘He 
was going get connection 
friend who would give him the 
benefit the doubt,’” Stern said. 
Burkle was clearly guy who 
needed friend. had been vili- 
fied something like fifteen false, 
malicious items Page Six, 
claimed, example which was 
one that reported that Burkle 
the billionaire was about buy 
modeling agency for his pal the 
ex-president run. Burkle, una- 
mused, appealed directly Rupert 
Murdoch, the conservative owner 
the right-wing Post billionaire 
billionaire make Page Six 
cease and desist. Deal deal? 
deal! this point, Jared Paul 
Stern e-mailed Burkle and offered 
smooth things over. Burkle set 
meeting and taped Stern ask- 
ing for $100,000 upfront and $10K 
month quid pro quo for the 
goodwill the Post. “It’s little 
like the mafia,” Stern told him 


the tape. friend mine 
friend yours.” 

Like the mafia? Page Six not 
the only back alley where favors are 
traded, mudballs are slung, and 
scores are settled. is, however, the 
favored venue the Post for blind 
items how shall say, dubi- 
ous veracity? Defenders say it’s gos- 
sip, right? It’s fun. Everybody reads 
it. quasi-shameful indulgence, 
like coffees. Well, for those who 
are getting slimed, can rough 
going, and, Stern explained 
Burkle, once you’re the hit list, 
Hard-edge gossip may not the 
mafia, but it’s certainly business 
based influence, Stern and 
other gossips who speak the truth 
will tell you. Reporters forgo de- 
gree two respectability for 
certain amount 

Well, his own account the 
quid pro quo accurate, Stern’s 
case pretty much closed, least 
ethical grounds. You don’t enter 
into ongoing 
ments with those you write about. 
Stern should have known that; 
was, after all, ten-year veteran 
the paper. was the editor the 
Post’s new Page Six magazine and 
the paper’s Sunday books column. 

But who Jared Paul Stern? Like 
Matt Drudge, craves fame. And 
like Drudge, Stern made decision 
character. dressed up, adopting 
the fedora-and-pinstripes look 
film noir news hound. (“I decided 
was better known ‘that 
asshole the hat’ than not known 
all,” said.) gave out retro- 
ish calling cards sources and 
quotable tough-guy quotes fel- 
low reporters, his print voice 
combination Christopher Molti- 
santi and J.J. Hunsecker (Google 
the names you don’t know what 
mean). The semiotics Stern’s 
presentation was designed make 
associate him with the good old 
days newspapering, but led 
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precedents. About how often jour- 
nalists have tried trade power 
for cash. And raffish threads 
and penchant for freebies always 
raise suspicion augmented 
lifestyle? 

Quote pipers, fake memoirists, 
dateline embellishers, plagiarists, 
and fictionalizers appear with some 
frequency our business, but the 
truly brazen blackmailer rare 
species. Fortunately for your essay- 
ist, there are indeed antecedents. 
Yes, there are extremely useful 
precedents, with historical lessons 
scoundrels reexposed. From 
the Gilded Age, the Roaring Twen- 
ties, the McCarthy era, and the 
1960s came the pioneers the 
black arts journalistic persuasion. 
They have left behind their tech- 
niques and ploys, well instruc- 
tions how weasel out when 
your hand gets caught the good- 
bag. Professor Mark Caldwell 
Fordham University wrote The 
New York Times, the Payola Six 
blackmail story “pallid” compared 
journalism’s ratty past. 
oldier, inventor, editor” 
that’s how Colonel 
William d’Alton Mann 
summed his life. And 
though was colonel the Civil 
War and the inventor the Mann 
Boudoir Railroad Car for the Pull- 
man Company, was far better 
known the editor and the pub- 
lisher Town Topics. 1891, 
Mann took over this moribund 
weekly and, with the instincts 
Gilded Age Tina (or Graydon), 
turned into reliable font gos- 
sip about the antics the super- 
rich. Mann’s business plan worked 
like charm. Town Topics became 
must read, not only for the 
wealthy who were politely skew- 
ered its pages, but for the hoi 
polloi, who considered Vanderbilts, 
Astors, Harrimans, and Whitneys 
not just Great American Families, 
but fine source entertainment 
well. Mann has been justly 
praised the godfather modern 
gossip. also credited with the 
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invention the “blind item,” 
whereby the salacious details 
embarrassing event are printed, but 
the identity the subject only hint- 
at. (“What playboy was seen, 
a.m. stealing out the Newport 
cottage which prominent social 
leader, while her husband was 
New York?”) Clever enough far, 
but Mann took step further. 
nearby paragraph the real name 
the erstwhile subject was insert- 
into innocent-sounding pas- 
sage about, say, the recent 
given Mrs. John Jacob Astor. 
(“Prominent among the guests was 
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Newport), and Judge Deuel 
were attacked article Col- 
lier’s magazine, accused “print- 
ing scandal about people who are 
not cowardly enough pay for si- 
colonel and the judge decided 
sue for criminal libel. Under biting 
cross-examination was 
forced admit that had re- 
ceived some $200,000 unpaid 
and unsecured “loans” from J.P. 
Morgan, William Vanderbilt, 
William Whitney, and other ti- 
tans finance. (That was lot 
money the equivalent 


The Payola Six blackmail story ‘pallid’ 
compared ratty past. 


one the resort’s favorite bache- 
lors, Mr. Creighton Webb.”) 
everyone got evil chuckle, 
knowing was old Webb who was 
sleeping with Mrs. Astor. Mann col- 
lected his dirt from roster spies 
rival that the National Enquir- 
its heyday: maids, butlers, tele- 
graph operators, deliverymen, and 
down-and-outers whom 
then paid “reporters.” re- 
tained Justice Joseph Deuel, 
sitting New York City judge, 
libel expert and business partner. 

But Mann’s dark genius kicked 
the day realized that the stories 
that came into his possession were 
perhaps worth more untold than 
told. Town Topics’s revised busi- 
ness plan was born: the men and 
women who wished keep their 
sins secret, Mann simply asked for 
money, proffering Town Topics stock 
$1,000 share (the actual value 
the stock was $10 share). When 
needed open new vein, 
brought forth Fads and Fancies, 
kind Who’s Who for the filthy rich, 
which sold subscription only 
for $1,500 each. (That’s $33,000 
2005 dollars.) was charging for 
inclusion, exclusion, immunity; any- 
thing the market would bear. 

When Mann published article 
impugning President Theodore 
Roosevelt’s daughter (who was ap- 
parently listening dirty jokes 
while she was tipsy during visit 


$4.4 million today.) Mann showed 
his gratitude adding these gen- 
tlemen list “immunes” who 
were granted his highest level 
protection. And 
they were, they never asked 
repaid. Mann admitted all this, but 
his white whiskers shook indig- 
nation the notion that had 
committed crime. MANN, ASSASSIN 
REPUTATIONS, ran the headline 
the Chicago Tribune like epi- 
taph, and Deuel lost the libel 
suit and the rest their tattered 
reputations. The district attorney 
later indicted the editor for perjury 
this case. 

the end, Mann got off. 
blamed his employees 
lancers, professed ignorance any 
schemes, and was acquitted per- 
jury something close techni- 
cality. But the legal exposure 
marked the high-water mark for 
Town Topics’s popularity. contin- 
ued publishing for thirty years but 
was never taken seriously again. 
Mann died millionaire his eight- 
ies, unrepentant and proud sol- 
dier, inventor, and inventive editor. 


Wolfe called Confiden- 
tial “the most scandalous 
scandal magazine the 
history the world,” and 
for strange interlude American 
history there was question 
about it. the mid-1950s, 
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dential captured anxious na- 
tion’s attention. was the most 
popular newsstand magazine the 
selling four million copies 
issue offering readers mix 
Hollywood gossip, wacky 
and what called “uncensored sto- 
ries.” promised titillated 
more; was America’s guilty plea- 
sure. still is, way: every 
modern editor and art director 
knows, Confidential the well- 
spring all that we’ve come as- 
sociate with the tabloid-sleazebag 
sensibility bold, slashing color 
bars with screaming cover lines: 
THE WIFE CLARK GABLE FORGOT 
BAUER, MANTLE AND MARTIN: THEY WERE 
PLAYING NIGHT GAMES BUT NOT 
BASEBALL PSST! VIC MATURE: RE- 
MEMBER THAT CUTE TRICK YOU DATED? 
“SHE” WAS HE! 

Inside could found the play- 
fully alliterative text that influenced 
future editors gossip pages, in- 
cluding Page Six: guess which 
“pudgy pianist” was also tagged 
the “Kandelabra Kid” Confiden- 
tial (see below). All was the 
beloved creation Robert Harri- 
son, owner and publisher, who 
forged the magazine’s look and 
sensibility, and who took unvar- 
nished pride his work, his child. 
Harrison, wrote Wolfe, 
“original aesthete schlock.” 

Confidential mixed rabid anti- 
communist screeds with fifties ob- 
sessions about homosexuality and 
race mixing (MARLON BRANDO 
TAN TOOTSIE) and even Harrison’s ed- 
itors’ bizarre idea service pieces: 
WARNING: COFFEE CAN MAKE YOU 
CIGARETTES NOT CAUSE CANCER! But 
what moved magazines was dirt: 
movie stars flagrante delicto. 
pursuit this grail, Harrison, like 
Colonel Mann, developed vast net- 
work snoops and spies, the usual 
service-sector suspects hair and 
makeup but also including private 
investigators like the legendary 
scumball Fred Otash. (Otash 
worked both sides every fence; 
placed listening devices Mari- 
lyn Monroe’s house her request 
and then went back and did the 
same thing for Jimmy Hoffa, who 
was trying blackmail Robert 
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Kennedy.) When Rock Hudson’s 
arranged marriage hit the skids, 
Mrs. Hudson hired Otash help 
her arrive more amicable di- 
vorce settlement. Otash taped Hud- 
son talking openly about his homo- 
sexuality, and his wife used the tape 
leverage. Otash, working for Har- 
rison, then played the tape for 
Harry Cohn, the head Columbia 
Studios and Hudson’s employer. 
Harrison had already outed Liberace 
(see above) with story headlined: 
WHY LIBERACE’S THEME SONG SHOULD BE, 
‘MAD ABOUT THE Cohn knew 
this was serious threat his lead- 
ing man. Terms were easily negoti- 
ated: Cohn would now become 
source for the magazine. 
promptly turned over documents 
about the actor Rory Calhoun’s 
“prison past,” then became 
known Confidential. Calhoun 
was minor star compared Hud- 
son and thus Cohn’s view ex- 
pendable. 

1957, Hollywood had had 
enough. Actors and studio heads 
joined forces with California 
cians and sued Confidential for 
conspiracy commit criminal 
libel. trial was scheduled L.A. 
Harrison was delighted with the at- 
tendant publicity and sent Otash 
and his team subpoena more 
than one hundred stars cross- 
examined under oath his attor- 
neys about their private lives. Ac- 
cording Dish, Jeannette Walls’s 
history gossip, things turned out 
badly for all involved. The sensa- 
tional trial further tarnished Holly- 
wood’s image, the state’s case 
ended mistrial (hung jury), and 
Harrison went virtually bankrupt 
defending Confidential. When the 
government threatened new trial, 
Harrison took plea and vowed 
stop investigating “the private lives 
celebrities.” You can fill the 
rest. The magazine’s sales went 
life support and Harrison was 
forced sell his baby. The most 
important legacy Confidential 
(aside from its 
tions) was that the scandal mon- 
gers cleaned their act and black- 
mail again went underground 
until the 1960s. 
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cringed, city officials 
winced, 
prayed 
Karafin walked into their offices. 
broke more exclusives, trig- 
gered more 72-point streamers, 
and spearheaded more journalistic 
crusades than any other newsman 
the long history The Philadel- 
Inquirer.” Fulsome praise for 
any reporter, even more remark- 
able that came from rival paper, 
the weekly Philadelphia Dispatch. 

Karafin was ace newsman, the 
best-known and most-feared inves- 
tigative reporter 1960s Philadel- 
phia. built his reputation the 
classic muckraker, using the power 
Walter Annenberg’s big-city daily 
expose corruption, greed, and 
vice. Karafin went after bad judges, 
gangsters, corrupt 
racketeers every shoe size. His 
scoops permanently unhinged the 
lower jawbones fellow reporters. 
One example: While the FBI 
scoured the country for the missing 
Philly mobster Angelo Bruno 
1963, who met the don Boston 
airport when stepped off flight 
from Rome? That’s right. Karafin 
won his share press association 
awards but kept himself and 
played tough, says Gaeton Fonzi, 
reporter for Philadelphia magazine, 
whose piece about Karafin’s down- 
fall (co-bylined with Greg Walter), 
one the finest moments the last 
forty years magazine journalism. 

“Walter Annenberg’s hatchet 
man, called himself,” Fonzi says, 
with chuckle. 

Karafin started the Inquirer 
copy boy 1939 and the 
1950s was collecting bylines. 
cocky little guy with flip way 
about him, could con his way 
into places his more conservative 
colleagues wouldn’t think 
going,” wrote Fonzi and Walter. 
Karafin hung with cops and crimi- 
nals and bullied his way deep into 
city hall, swapping juice for tips 
until had developed Philadel- 
phia’s best network informants 
and spies. Karafin could walk into 
any municipal office and rifle any 
file any time with impunity. And 
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there came day (as the lawyers 
like say) that Karafin accus- 
tomed was deploying the ir- 
refutable logic the strong arm 
arrived Colonel Mann’s conclu- 
sion: Some this information may 
well more valuable untold. His 
next step was figure out 
method cover his tracks. Where 
Mann hyperinflated stock, 
Karafin peddled the services his 
public relations firms business 
owners who were trouble. Using 
his contacts the judicial system, 
never had look very far for 
new clients. 

Karafin worked hard 
money, planting positive stories 
and keeping bad news out the 
paper. Under the unspoken 
arrangement governing Philadel- 
phia newsgathering the sixties, 
Karafin didn’t touch it, neither did 
his fellow reporters the Inquirer 
the News the Bulletin the 
the radio, says Fonzi. So, 
you paid Harry what asked for, 
you received effective citywide 
news blackout. you didn’t pony 
up, you ran the risk that would 
plant false and embarrassing 
piece about you your dance stu- 
dio your chain wig shops. 
Karafin expanded his influence 
over least five frenetic years 
blackmail, creating trade groups 
(for loan associations and home-re- 
pair firms, for example) make 
collecting graft even easier. With 
the ioot coming in, fixed his 
teeth, spruced his wardrobe, 
bought his wife jewelry, and began 
dining out with representatives 
the city’s 
(though was known part- 
ners with 640-pound Sylvan Scol- 
nick, described the 
“the closest thing criminal mas- 
termind ever produced the city 
Philadelphia”). 

was weird. Philadelphia 
magazine, Fonzi and Walter kept 
running into Karafin’s trail hot 
stories. Their sources warned them 
off, saying Karafin would surely 
scoop the pants off monthly. “But 
somehow always beat Karafin 
the punch for some reason,” says 
Fonzi. Groundbreaking pieces began 


i 
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appearing Philadelphia but never 
got traction the dailies. What was 
Karafin doing with his information? 
That was the a-ha moment when the 
magazine guys began their investiga- 
tion into the methods the city’s 
top reporter. Their article, titled “The 
Reporter,” appeared the April 
1967 issue the monthly. 

Before the issue hit the news- 
stands, Karafin was placed leave 
the Inquirer (with severance). 
filed suit stop the distribution 
the magazine and threatened 
everyone, but was all too late. 


After investigation, the Inquirer 


ran eleven-column mea culpa 
Sunday edition, branding its ex- 
reporter “shakedown artist” who 
had “bludgeoned” people into pay- 
ing “substantial sums money 
avoid publicity.” Karafin denied the 
charges and threatened “bring 
down” prominent Philadelphians 
and all those who maligned him 
print. 

1968, Harry Karafin was con- 
victed forty counts blackmail 
and extortion and the next year 
sentenced four nine years 
prison. Two years after that, was 
convicted perjury and sentenced 
additional two seven years. 
Karafin’s downward spiral now ac- 
celerated. 1972, was convict- 
tax evasion and sentenced 
five years probation, which 
never had the opportunity use. 
died prison October 23, 
1973, cancer, leaving behind 
wife and two children. 


Karafin, Harrison, and Mann are 
not the only ink-stained blackmail- 
ers who ever plied the trade, just 
the best known. geographi- 
cally fair should probably include 
the Chicago Alfred Lin- 
gle, better known Jake Lingle, 
crime reporter the for eigh- 
teen years. Lingle, who seems 
have gone certifiably insane with 
his abuse power, had been ped- 
dling his friendship with Police 
Commissioner William Russell 
the 1920s. sold journalistic fa- 
vors cops and gangsters alike, in- 
cluding Capone. But Lingle gam- 
bled away his earnings and the 
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summer 1930 was $100,000 
the hole. began attempting 
extort money from Capone’s own 
gang members. killer priest’s 
clothes was dispatched and Lingle 
was shot dead the subway un- 
derpass East Randolph Street, his 
cigar clenched his teeth. Lingle 
had been living large, though the 
higher-ups the appeared 
clueless about his activities. Jake 
Lingle vacationed with gangsters, 
owned several homes, and dressed 
little too well for reporter. the 
end, was perhaps bit too 
proud favorite gift from his 
friend Scarface diamond stud- 
ded belt, the ultimate freebie. 


things happen, who’s 
blame and where 
from here? Colonel 
Mann and Bob Harrison were pro- 
prietors, captains their tawdry 
ships who flew the Jolly Roger for 
all see. They prospered for 
time, were busted, hauled into 
court, lost their mojo simple 
enough moral trajectory. With the 
evil Harry Karafin and Jake Lingle, 
case can made that the man- 
agement their newspapers had 
incentive look the other way 
when the star reporters stepped 
over the line. Karafin was former 
strikebreaker who claimed 
familiar terms with the 
owner, Annenberg. Lingle, his edi- 
tors knew, was the acknowledged 
master the gangster story. 

That leaves Jared Paul Stern, 
Page Six, and the allegations that 
started our journey. Deborah 
Schoeneman, former gossip for 
the Post, the New York Observer, 
and New York magazine, said re- 
cently that blind eye often 
turned Page Six because 
powerful and helpful the Post. 
brings much revenue, and 
brings high-profile reader 
who might not otherwise read- 
ing the Post.” 

gossip, the bright lines jour- 
nalistic ethics begin fuzz the 
edges, but everyone seems ac- 
cept that. Where else you regu- 
larly find bare-faced, single-source, 
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anonymous items alleging wrong- 
doing, sexual mischief, other ac- 
tionable activities leaked ax- 
grinding sources and put into print 
without pretense fair comment? 
(How many rules good practice 
does that violate?) And yes, every- 
one accepts that favors are dis- 
pensed for ink; it’s part the p.r. 
industrial complex. few free tick- 
ets Dubai “media discounts” 
for designer fashions are bestowed 
reporters, but what? That 
not far from standard operating pro- 
cedure many fashion and enter- 
tainment magazines. 

it’s true that all politics local, 
Tip O’Neill famously said, then 
say that all journalism personal 
least this fundamental way: 
The power the press shared 
every journalist and editor. 
the end it’s only reporter’s sense 
personal responsibility that 
keeps him her from trading that 
power for personal gain. Isn’t that 
the recent lesson Jayson Blair 
and Stephen Glass, who showed 
how enterprising fabricators can 
fool diligent editors for years? What 
other lessons there are 
learned the bonfire Page Six 
elude me, though. There’s been 
mea culpa from the Post, just 
silent circling the wagons and 
the firing freelancers. The New 
York Times’s executive editor, Bill 
Keller, used the occasion (coin- 
cidentally, said) close down his 
paper’s silly Boldface column, 
which was the closest the Gray 
Lady ever came trying the 
short skirts gossip. The FBI has 
reportedly sent the results its in- 
vestigation Stern Attorney 
General Alberto Gonzales, who 
will decide whether the govern- 
ment will prosecute the journalist 
extortion, wire fraud, and other 
charges. The public continues 
withhold its sense outrage, 
this were story for trade maga- 
zines. Jared Paul Stern, like Glass 
and Blair, writing his memoir. 


Robert Love adjunct professor 
Graduate School Jour- 
nalism, and working 
about the history yoga America. 
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SECOND READ 


JOCK CULTURE 


ROBERT LIPSYTE PAUL FAREWELL SPORT 
AND THE IMPORTANCE DESTROYING YOUR ILLUSIONS 


1938, the year was born, 

valedictory Farewell Sport, 
thoughtful meditation 
the “wildest, maddest, and most 
glamorous period all the histo- 
sport,” which just happened 
coincide with his fourteen years 
New York Daily News sports- 
writer. Gallico was mere press- 
box pundit. Long before the late 
George Plimpton’s showy turns 
quarterback, pitcher, and boxer, 
Gallico pioneered participatory 
sports journalism. swam with 
Johnny Weismuller, golfed with 
Bobby Jones, and lasted less than 
two minutes the ring with Jack 
Dempsey. 

was about fifteen when first 
read the book and readily ab- 
sorbed its Galliconian pronounce- 
ments, such “like all people 
who spring from what call low 
origins, [Babe] Ruth never had any 
inhibitions”; Mildred (Babe) Did- 
rikson Zaharias became one the 
greatest athletes the century 
“simply because she would not 
could not compete with women 
their own and best game 
snatching. was escape, 
compensation. She 
them everything else they tried 
do”; and the reason basketball 
“appeals the Hebrew that 
the game places premium 
alert, scheming mind and flashy 
trickiness, artful dodging and gen- 
eral smart aleckness.” 

Even Hebrew without much 
game, was swept along Galli- 
co’s confidence. had cool and 
cocky style leavened with just 
enough Great Books references 


man- 


connect young 1950s smart-aleck 
the elitism, sexism, and faux 
macho the 1930s sportswriters 
who had dipped their noses 
well their pens other men’s 
testosterone. felt manlier through 
his access the Manassa Mauler, 
the Brown Bomber, 
Horse. And his dismissal 
women athletes was reassuring; 
girl did manage whip you, 
was only because she was likely 
not truly female. Boys day 
were labeled “girls” and “fags” 
they didn’t least pay lip service 
the emerging values what 
now call Jock Culture, that stew 
honor, self-absorption, generosity, 
greed, bravery, emotional constric- 
tion, tenderness, domination, and 
defiance that commands much 
our national life. 

was, however, slightly uncom- 
fortable with Gallico’s remarks 
about the “colored brother” who 
pain his white brother. has 
thick, hard skull and good 
hands.” smacked racism; 
parents worked black neigh- 
borhoods and knew better. But 
was willing give Gallico the 
same pass that most text- 
books gave 
Thomas Jefferson. Gallico, too, 
was man his times. After all, 


talk books standing the test 
time. SECOND READ explo- 
ration that maxim journalists 
reflecting books that shaped 
their own work, whose lessons 
remain relevant. 
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had written Farewell decade 
before Jackie Robinson. 

Four years after read the book, 
still teenager, landed the 
sports department The New York 
Times; answered for what 
considered would only sum- 
mer job before heading West 
write books and movies, just like 
Gallico. But much hated 
being copyboy, stayed past 
that summer because dreamed 
that someday, too, might “at 
the tennis tournament Forest 
rounded beautifully dressed 
women and soft-spoken men 
summer flannels,” and the next day 
“in frowsy, ribald fight camp, 
gagging over glass needle 
beer,” where find “doubtful 
blondes and blondes about 
whom there was doubt.” 

Eventually got both places, 
and they were good Gallico 
had promised, especially the fight 
camps. young boxing re- 
porter, kept two books handy, 
Gallico’s Farewell and 
Liebling’s The Sweet Science, 
which was No. Sports 
trated’s 2002 top 
books all time (Farewell was 
No. 82). Liebling was ultimately 
discouraging; one else could 
eat and drink much and still 
write well, not mention 
come with eloquent quotes 
corner men who 
were all but mute for me. 

But Gallico was grizzled 
corner man whispering into 
ear. was able take 
sage from his pages seat 
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ringside deadline, the telegra- 
pher elbow, the boxers 
above me, the office screaming for 
copy. The pressure became invig- 
“under the guns,” made writing 
competitive and manly fighting. 

also helped understand 
mixed feelings about boxing. 
did love those frowzy, ribald fight 
camps, but never could give my- 
self the fight itself. Gallico 
also couldn’t understand how you 
can beat wounded man, and 
wondered had always been 
“too romantic, sentimental, and 
imaginative appreciate the true 
hardness and grimness what 
known the Sweet Science; per- 
haps have always approached 
the ring from the fiction-writer’s 
angle.” 

But even more important was 
this line: “Your circulation begins 
fall off you destroy too many 
illusions, especially you yourself 
have created them.” helped 
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understand (well, sort of) why 
was only after many years that 
was allowed describe Mickey 
Mantle and allowed myself 
describe Gallico anything 
but noble warrior. 


fered 
parallels. He, too, 

New Yorker, born 
July 26, 1897. His father, Paolo, 
composer and concert pianist, 
wanted Paul follow him into 
music, certainly not descend into 
sports writing. dad, teacher, 
had similar feelings about as- 
pirations. Gallico went Colum- 
bia, where captained the varsi- 
crew. went Columbia, 
where quit the lightweight fresh- 
man pig boat the second time 
was swamped. both saw our 
futures fiction. don’t think 
would have attempted first 
novel 1967, The Contender, 
without his example. But then 


allico’s background of- 
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was growing away from him. 
had other corner men. 

While Gallico was describing 
Joe Louis’s “sly servility,” the na- 
tionally syndicated columnist 
Jimmy Cannon called Louis 
credit his race, the human 
race,” quaint now but bold state- 
ment then. Lester Rodney, sports 
editor the Daily Worker, was 
leading the struggle against sports 
apartheid, along with black news- 
papermen like Sam Lacey and 
Wendell Smith, who wrote for the 
Baltimore Afro-American and the 
Pittsburgh Courier, respectively. 
Gallico had written about Jim 
Crow sports and the under-the- 
table payments called shama- 
teurism, but ultimately, thought, 
was more cheerleader than 
leader, or, put his terms, 
more “Gee whiz” than “Oh, nuts.” 

1971, left the Times write 
fiction full-time. Surely four- 
teen years Ali and Cosell, Billie 
Jean King, Vince Lombardi, Joe 
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Namath, the 1968 Mexico 
Olympics, the sneaker wars, the 
Socialist linebacker Dave Meg- 
gyesy, and Jim Bouton’s Ball Four 
were the “wildest, maddest, and 
most glamorous period all the 
history sport.” What was left? 

was around thirty-five when 
read Farewell Sport cover 
cover for the second time, re- 
search for own 1975 valedicto- 
ry, SportsWorld: American 
Dreamland. (Sports Illustrated 
made No. 97, calling “an angry 
screed.”) Now saw Gallico 
prime example what had been 
and was still wrong with sports 
writing: the jock-sniffing, the in- 
tellectual laziness, the moral cow- 
ardice. 

What old whore was, al- 
ways begging Babe Ruth Gene 
Tunney show some event 
was promoting. How did that 
affect his coverage? His line about 
your circulation falling off you 
destroy too many illusions began 
sound like justification all 
those years spent, borrow 
phrase the great Herald Tribune 
sports editor Stanley Woodward, 
“Godding the ball-players.” 

Gallico wasn’t bashful about 
Godding himself either. Take 
his line about Babe Didrikson 
honing her 
dling and jump-shooting skills 
compensate for her man-snatching 
defeats. his autobiography, The 
Tumult and the Shouting, the 
sportswriter sportscaster 
Grantland Rice describes little 
joke played his pal Gallico. 
During golf match, talked 
Gallico into foot race with 
Didrikson, and she left him for 
dead. Babe tells the same story 
her autobiography, This Life I’ve 
Led. After that race, Gallico sud- 
denly noticed Babe’s Adam’s 
apple. course, woman beats 
you, she can’t really woman. 

Gallico attacked prizefighting, 
but never amateur boxing, be- 


cause was founder the 
Golden Gloves. And for all his big 
talk about how blacks were un- 
fairly treated, went along with 
the segregation his black box- 
ers the road. Farewell, the 
chapter black athletes was 
called “Eightball.” Nice. 
Gallico’s wishful thinking that 
“our next Olympic team may 
natural processes have only one 
two Negro stars”? any case, 
reasoned that black athletes 
were used and discarded (like 
Jesse Owens, for example?) was 
their own fault. Gallico wished 
that the black athlete’s “racial 
pride carried him few steps fur- 
ther than does. His greed for the 
white man’s blessings 
white man’s mode living de- 
feats him and makes him set-up 
for exploitation.” Today, call 
that “blame the victim,” Paulie. 

Too bad Gallico 
around into time, thought. 
would have enjoyed writing head- 
to-head with that bombastic fool. 
Then again, probably did less 
harm churning out his forty-odd 
sentimental novels, such The 
Poseidon Adventure, The Snow 
Goose, and Mrs. Goes 
Paris. 

wasn’t paying attention when 
Gallico died heart attack 
July 15, 1976, Monaco, where 
had been living with his fourth 
wife, the Baroness Virginia von 
Falz-Fein. 
years old. Nobody called me. 
didn’t know about for years. 


copyboys took over the Times 

and invited join hot 

new sports section under Neil 
Amdur. After twenty years writ- 
ing novels and screenplays and ap- 
pearing TV, thought might 
fun write column again for 
contract writer could hold 
all other gigs. 
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The column fodder the next 
thirteen years Michael Jordan, 
Tiger Woods, Tonya Harding, the 
1998 Summer Swat, the emer- 
gence the woman athlete, the 
Gay Games, the Augusta National 
Golf Club, the merging sports 
and entertainment, the spike 
crimes athletes might lead 
some believe were going 
through the “wildest, maddest, and 
most glamorous period all the 
history sport.” money fueled 
and freed athletes from needing 
journalists present them the 
public. Athletes could control their 
images through ads and paid ap- 
pearances. This left most sports- 
writers and sportscasters choose 
between fawning their way into 
interview with show biz-style ac- 
cess making their brief, snarling 
encounters the story. ESPN Sports- 
Center’s frat-boy jokiness was the 
most successful since included 
thrilling highlights. 

This time around, Jock Culture 
came into sharp focus for me. 
Right after the 1999 shootings 
Columbine High School, wrote 
column suggesting that the arro- 
gant, entitled behavior high 
school athletes, encouraged 
the adults who lived vicariously 
through their overhyped deeds, 
had created everlasting divide 
between Jocks (and their boost- 
ers) and Outsiders (geeks, nerds, 
greasers, burn-outs, band-fags, 
etc.). Too often, the pack mentali- 
the team turned into exclu- 
sion violence rape. 

The response the column 
was overwhelming, thoughtful, 
and sometimes emotional, mostly 
from middle-aged men who re- 
membered high school with pain 
and some cases guilt that had 
darkened the rest their lives. 

Several years later, reading the 
obits World Trade Center vic- 
tims, was struck how many 
had defined themselves athletes 
fans. Personnel executives told 
they specifically tried hire 
former high school and college 
athletes for brokerage 
cause they had discipline, were re- 
sponsive authority, knew how 


overcome setbacks, and were 
willing play hurt that is, 
come work sick. The firefight- 
ers, police officers, and emergency 
technicians who rushed exem- 
plified Jock Culture’s most heroic 
and selfless models. the other 
hand, what was the president’s 
preening “Mission Accomplished” 
turn but macho parody 
Super Bowl-winning quarterback? 

Jock Culture even reached into 
that most sacred precincts, The 
New York Times. 2001, right 
after was named executive edi- 
tor but before occupied that 
perch, Howell Raines took the 
sports department lunch. 
contemptuously dismissed the 
previous administration and 
promised new era hard-dri- 
ving, zone-flooding creative ten- 
sion which would run the 
paper the way Coach Bear Bryant 
ran the Alabama football team. 
Being sportswriters, assumed 
this Coach Bullfrog was merely 
trying out-jock us. Sportswriters 
are used that, and like athletes 
tend offer sly servility 
alpha males. were wrong, 
course. Raines was serious. took 
the courage the news nerds 
drive him out the arena. 


the end 2002, 
Raines, who apparently 
never much liked 
sports column, declined 
renew thirteenth consecu- 
tive annual contract. Less than six 
months later, after was fired, 
the Times sent new contract. 
never signed it. had reentered 
Gallico mode and was writing 
fiction full-time again, this time for 
good, hoped. 

But couldn’t stay away from 
Gallico’s Farewell. What drew 
back for the third read was 
the steroids story, particularly the 
anguished cries the baseball 
wonks that Barry Bonds’s chemi- 
cally aided statistics had made 
mockery the game’s history and 
should erased footnoted. 
Who cares! thought. (Unless you 
want asterisk Babe Ruth’s 
records: *Never batted against col- 
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ored brothers.) What matters 
the discrete joy tonight’s game, 
pitch pitch, inning inning. 
remembered how touched 
been fifteen Gallico’s lyrical 
the beautiful geometry it, the 
small dramas, the looming threat 
home run, the liberation from 
everyday life. 

And was Farewell again, 
from the beginning. 

This time laughed out loud 
when Gallico described interna- 
tional figure skating “joyously 


Gallico reasoned that 
used and discarded, 


crooked” and the judges 
“scamps and vote-peddlers.” 
knew this even before the French 
judge sold out the Russians 
the 2002 Winter Olympic Games. 
was thrilled his paean cars 
speed and the auto racer ath- 
lete. the closest come 
lico’s participatory journalism, 
driven stock car 130 miles 
hour while covering NASCAR 
2001. Drivers were certainly 
athletic “the stick-and-ballers.” 
Gallico and also agreed that 
horse racing was basically gam- 
bling, and that “college football 
today one the last great 
strongholds genuine old-fash- 
ioned American hypocrisy.” Galli- 
was railing about Yale selling 
its broadcast rights for $20,000. 

One the areas reread with in- 
terest and trepidation was about 
women. winced when Gallico 
wrote, “No matter how good they 
are, they can never good 
enough, quite, matter,” but 
way was right. How else explain 
why women’s records, accomplish- 
ments, and attendance figures are 
always measured against men’s? 
Why does Billie Jean King beating 
that old clown Bobby Riggs, 
Michelle Wie, the Tigress Woods 
inching her way into the men’s 
game, get much more coverage 
than the revolution that Title has 
wrought the everyday lives 
girls and their families? 
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think Gallico, were 
around, could have some fun 
his column with the vulnerable 
veneer our macho heroes 
didn’t interfere with booking 
them for his and radio shows. 
He’d have deal with jock girls 
calling each other “fag” for intimi- 
dation motivation. He’d also 
have explain why male pro ath- 
letes are terrified having open 
gays their locker rooms lest 
their relatives, friends, and fans 
think they are gay, too. 

Gallico would have flourished 


black athletes were 
was their own 


today’s atmosphere, been 
multiplatform star like Mike Lupi- 
ca, Stephen Smith, Sally Jenk- 
ins, Frank Deford, Tony Kornheis- 
er, Christine Brennan, Jason Whit- 
lock, and John Feinstein. Gallico 
would know the territory, 
smart enough navigate Jock 
Culture and snipe it, enough 
believer never attack sys- 
temically. While the new diversity 
the current press box has sensi- 
tized coverage, the biggest prob- 
lem remains the widening dis- 
tance between reporter and sub- 
ject except where ex-jocks 
playing reporters manage 
straddle the gap. have 
doubt that Gallico would find 
way walk the line with style, 
confidence, and residuals. 

probably read Farewell 
again cover cover, but the pres- 
ence Gallico’s papers Colum- 
bia University teases me. Maybe 
should write about 
after all, this piece was about me. 
But then have deal with Gal- 
lico’s best piece advice: Your 
circulation begins fall off you 
destroy too many illusions, espe- 
cially you yourself have created 
them. 


Robert Lipsyte the author the forth- 
coming young-adult novel, Raiders 
Night. With his wife, Lois Morris, 
has been writing about opera and clas- 
sical music for The New York Times. 
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Martha Gellhorn’s letters drape shadows life 
that transcended the woman and her times 


SELECTED LETTERS MARTHA GELLHORN 


Edited Caroline Moorehead. 
Henry Holt. 544 pp. $32.50 


LORNA SCOTT FOX 


cannot afford die; 
would hate ex- 
posed all follies and 
failings and know damn 
well will happen when six 
feet under.” Martha Gellhorn was 
right about that. 2004 mere 
six years after she voluntarily 
threw the towel, aged eighty- 
nine Martha Gellhorn: Life ap- 
peared. This perceptive work gave 
Gellhorn her due the first female 
war reporter well trailblazer 
for new kind journalism, fo- 
cused how headline events 
were affecting people’s lives 
“view from the ground,” she 
called it, perspective that has be- 
come commonplace. 
phy’s author, Caroline Moorehead, 
now offers selection letters 
from Gellhorn’s thousands, one 
which, addressed her midlife 
lover David Gurewitsch, originally 
ran forty-seven pages. 
reading Life left one with 
hunger for more Gellhorn’s own 
vivid turns phrase, the letters 


amply satisfy it. fact, certain 
queasiness may induced, and 
not just the voyeuristic thrill that 
always attends reading other peo- 
ple’s mail. Gellhorn’s letters were 
emphatically private, with none 
the eye publication that charac- 
terizes the correspondence 
many other writers. take for 
granted you would rather drawn 
and quartered than share this letter 
with anyone,” she warned Camp- 
bell Bennett 1934. Wishing only 
for greater public recognition 
writer and journalist, Gellhorn was 
repelled celebrity culture and 
the modern flaunting the per- 
sonal. This book would have 
wounded her deeply. But it’s rare 
gift readers: window the 
inner life brave, perverse, 
groundbreaking woman; study 
outsiderhood; and idiosyncratic 
diary the last century. 

meet Gellhorn 1930 the 
breezy American Paris. Having 
dropped out Bryn Mawr and 
briefly reported for the Albany 
Times Union, she has succumbed, 
twenty-two, the wanderlust that 
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will plague the rest her life and 
make her write letters. She has 
novel the and glamorous 
married lover, Bertrand Jouvenel, 
political journalist and the stepson 
the novelist Colette. The volume’s 
first letter, him, amusing for its 
brassy sophistication: love that 
old goofer Dreiser for all his cheap 
journalese style: he’s angry and alive 
and that’s pretty rare these days. 
the other hand think Hemingway 
pretty bum from what did 
Our Times because Heming- 
way doesn’t know how talk.” She 
should have remembered that. Dur- 
ing her miserable later marriage 
Ernest Hemingway, Gellhorn often 
resorted baby talk, placate 
him. 

Gellhorn blithely rides 
Jouvenel’s coattails into the big 
wide world. But soon see her 
dark side take over one its 
most lasting forms: despair her 
inability surrender romantic 
sexual level. Much later she was 
tell the novelist Rosamond 
Lehmann, only loved the world 
men not the world men- 
and-women.” And the art critic 
Bernard Berenson, she confided, 
astride the sexes, having the 
mind (and tastes and instincts) 
neither man nor woman, but 
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scrambled mixture both.” Men 
were drawn her because she 
was both gorgeous and fun 
with, practically one the guys; 
but whenever man tried turn 
her into the woman, she aban- 
doned him. Gellhorn paid the price 
loneliness for her androgyny, 
desire remain player the 
world, throughout her life. this 
sense she epitomizes the ambitious 
woman’s dilemma before main- 
stream feminism encouraged both 
sexes reassess their roles: Gell- 
horn belonged generation that 
was fully aware women’s handi- 
caps within the system, but fought 
them individually, not all. 
Gellhorn used men ticket 
the action craved, and 
heartache resulted, well, “only 
work heals” phrase she wrote 
1931 and held forever. 


she 


work almost invisible 
the letters, whose rest- 
less narrative loves and 
hates, quests 
contains large, achievement-shaped 
gaps. There almost correspon- 
dence from the grand periods 
Spain, Czechoslovakia, and Finland 
during the thirties, the front lines 
World War 1943-45, Vietnam 
1966, and Panama late 1990. 
the heat action Gellhorn’s writ- 
ing priorities were her notes and co- 
pious diaries. There also much 
passing talk literary and journal- 
istic projects such her ambi- 
tion 1940 lighten her “disaster- 
girl” image writing bang-up 
American articles” whose identi- 
fate remain unclear. With luck, 
the tantalizing allusions these and 
other writings and the author’s own 
seductive personality will nudge 
new readers toward Gellhorn’s pio- 
neering journalism, whether The 
Face War her wonderful col- 
lection peacetime articles, The 
View From the Ground. 

the same time, anyone ac- 
quainted with Gellhorn’s work may 
sobered the back story the 
years she struggled with writer’s 
block and her disastrous adoption 
child, and touched the vul- 
nerability this outwardly formida- 
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ble, sometimes merciless woman. 
Here the self-hating Martha who 
chastises her brain for being “lan- 
guid,” and constantly compares her 
legs spaghetti and her sentences 
cement. 

few letters redress the balance 
giving Gellhorn the job. 
1934 she joined the Works Progress 
Administration and toured the mill 
towns the Carolinas and New 
England. one many dense mis- 
sives sent her boss, Harry Hop- 
kins, Gellhorn her best, empa- 
thetic and precise. “Clothes nil. Re- 
ally terrible problem here; not 


suspicion each other; 
treachery,” she confided Jou- 
venel. know this system lousy; 
profits are criminal menace so- 
ciety and are geared that all 
our national life one long yearn- 
ing towards profit. But still, how 
about those unfit; how about the 
large percentage the unemployed 
who would never useful com- 
petent human beings?” certain re- 
vulsion always vied with crusading 
love her attitude toward people 
masse. Gellhorn adored her cho- 
sen “pals,” and felt furiously for the 


Here the self-hating Martha who compares 
her legs spaghetti, her sentences cement. 


only protection against the ele- 
ments lot pneumonia among 
children; undernourishment plus 
exposure) but also the fact that hav- 
ing clothes, these people are cut 
out any social life.” Such formu- 
lations lack the poise Gellhorn’s 
finished reportage, but nevertheless 
operate the cusp the material 
and the ethical fact plus feeling 
that was her trademark. 

others she made un- 
guarded 
human cost the Depression: 
constantly shocked their un- 
kindness their own people; their 


comments 
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everywhere. But she became es- 
pecially after entering Dachau upon 
its liberation U.S. troops 1945 
disillusioned and misanthropic, 
stance softened only the com- 
passion her writing. “In life dis- 
like almost everyone and can hard- 
bear waste time with the 
human race, but when write al- 
ways see what about them 
how they got un-ok,” she told 
William Walton 1950. 

Her anger the wreckage the 
Depression was sublimated into the 
dignified realism The Trouble 
Seen (1936), probably her sole out- 


standing piece fiction. Gellhorn’s 
down-to-earth temperament equipped 
her better for journalism, 
sad watch her wrestling with 
what she considered higher form 
writing. Elsewhere there much 
shrewd and principled commentary 
about the press, but she regularly 
beset doubts about journalism’s 
usefulness: think changes noth- 
ing.” There also some illuminating 
background. Her 1938 piece for Col- 
lier’s Czechoslovakia, “Obituary 
Democracy,” gains from being 
read alongside her letter her edi- 
tor, which far harsher about the 
“long planned betrayal” known 
the Munich Pact, when Czechoslo- 
vakia was ceded Hitler ges- 
ture appeasement. 


American brand 

straight-talking liberal 
progressivism, Gellhorn 
was dismayed what she saw 
her country’s descent even 
under the New Deal into materi- 
alism and dishonesty. Never 
Communist any other -ist, she 
blasted the House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee and its politics 
fear The New Republic early 
1947, before turning her back 
the United 
Among the letters tract Adlai 
Stevenson about postwar European 
disaffection with 
could have been written yesterday 
just substitute “war terror” 
for “McCarthyism.” During the cold 
war Gellhorn expressed mounting 
grief U.S. sins, both home 
follow with horror the organized 
and growing and successful attack 
the mind” and abroad: “We, 
the greatest self-advertising and 
self-loving democracy earth, 
have mutilated, exterminated, de- 
stroyed distant people.” Her 
anger boiled over 1994, when 
she told Howard Gotlieb, “My idea 
the future U.S. Nazi state 
called Christian America.” 

But most letters only touch 
political-professional matters with 
comic tragic abandon, for Gell- 
horn dreaded bore her friends. 
There was little risk that. She 
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was entertaining even when com- 
plaining. Her voice strikes flap- 
perish note first, with its slangy 
glitter between bouts earnest- 
ness; but the less changes over 
the decades, the more unique and 
yet timelessly modern sounds. 
the 1980s, when her body was old 
and her world had almost van- 
ished, her voice made contempo- 
rary sense once more. Gellhorn’s 
work was rediscovered and she 
was taken young, admiring 
British intellectuals such John 
Pilger and James Fox, whose 
grannies were probably nothing 
like her grande dame and 
feisty blonde rolled into one. 
Sixty-six years’ worth one-sided 
conversation frustrating stuff 
times, but then the words the ad- 
dressees even when it’s “Dear- 
est Mrs. Roosevelt” “Mr. Warp 
Dimpy Gellhorn Bongie Hemmy” 
might have paled beside Gellhorn’s 
range and verve. she sighed 
one correspondent, make people 
laugh but what good that? They 
don’t make laugh.” Maybe they 
lacked her way with images. the 
rich: “Mrs. had star ruby the 
size tumor.” politics: “Per- 
haps simply revolting profes- 
sion, essential like garbage collec- 
tion and sewer cleaning, but revolt- 
ing.” fame, represented the 


Leonard 
“Lenny’s embarrassing bore now, 
like the Liberace.” 
her own career: rise and sink like 

Moorehead has supplied valu- 
able interstitial material help 
readers piece the story together. 
Other resources, however, raise 
questions about the editor’s target 
audience. Notes identify some 
the welter people and events are 
fine, but how many this book’s 
readers are going need help with 
Waugh 
Koestler,” let alone succinct note 
“Mme Bovary” (in case 
thought she was another chum, 
perhaps?) elucidation the 
term “Watergate”? 

Despite such flaws, this book 
historic import, for must 
one the last contemporary 
records worth collating very 
old expression human relations 
the intensely personal mix or- 
dinariness and art, chatting and 
pondering, that goes into the pro- 
duction “proper letter.” Pre- 
cisely around the time Gellhorn’s 
death, most literate people the 
West stopped writing them. Look 
your Sent file, and 


Lorna Scott Fox journalist and 
translator based London. 


SINCLAIR REDUX 


The Jungle 100, and slew scholars 
find the old radical relevant ever 


Radical Innocent: Upton Sinclair, Anthony Arthur, 


Random House. 377 pp. $27.95 


Upton Sinclair and the Other American Century, Kevin Mattson 


John Wiley Sons. 294 pp. $29.95 


JULIA KLEIN 


century after its publication, 
The Jungle remains the single 
work for which Upton Sin- 
lair (1878-1968) remem- 
bered, when remembered 
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all. Yet terms own 
radical political goals, his interna- 
tional bestseller was something 
failure. The picaresque, Dickensian 
tale immigrant stockyard 
worker the mercy corrupt boss- 
and politicians, squalid working 


and living conditions, and the frigid, 
stormy Chicago winter didn’t even 
come close fomenting the social- 
ist revolution that forecast its 
closing pages. 

Nevertheless, the novel was 
sensation. Its sordid account the 
making sausages from spoiled 
hams vermin-infested factories 
and other unsanitary practices 
the meatpacking industry helped 
spur passage both the 1906 Pure 
Food and Drug Act and the Meat In- 
spection Act. Sinclair 
mously said: aimed the public’s 
heart, and accident hit the 
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for which Arthur wrote 
word; postmodernist 
historical novel Chris Bachelder, 
(Bloomsbury); and another bi- 
ography, Upton Sinclair and the 
Other American Century, Kevin 
Mattson, that emphasizes Sinclair’s 
relationship with the changing po- 
litical currents his time. 


Connor Study Pro- 
History Ohio University, 
Arthur, 


emeritus literature California 
State University, rely much the 


life ‘full lessons about the 


possibilities and limitations radical protest. 


stomach.” Those legislative coups, 
almost unthinkable for novel pub- 
lished today, vaulted the twenty- 
seven-year-old Sinclair into the first 
rank “muckrakers,” less-than- 
flattering term coined President 
Theodore Roosevelt least partly 
response The Jungle. 

Only few decades removed 
from the Civil War, Sinclair was 
writing self-consciously the so- 
cial activist tradition Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, and like Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, largely eschewed literary 
elegance for flat-out emotional 
appeal. For all its preachiness, tacit 
racism, and 
turns, The Jungle still surpris- 
ingly gripping read. Some the 
food-handling nastiness depicted 
remain relevant, one its recent 
nonfiction successors, Eric Schloss- 
er’s Fast Food Nation, revealed. Sin- 
clair’s evident passion for his sub- 
ject, now know, was paired 
with first-rate 
portage, and his methods are well 
described Radical Innocent, An- 
thony Arthur’s graceful new biogra- 
phy. Arthur also sheds light Sin- 
clair’s ongoing battle with the jour- 
nalistic establishment, particularly 
the then archconservative Chicago 
Tribune and Los Angeles Times. 

Radical Innocent part cen- 
tennial outpouring Sinclair-relat- 
books. Among them are reis- 
sue The Jungle (Modern Library), 


same source material: pa- 
pers the collection the Lilly Li- 
Bloomington and the author’s own 
prodigious (ninety books!) literary 
output. Much the ground they 
cover therefore identical, and only 
specialist will need read both. 

Mattson concentrates 
clair’s evolution from socialist 
anticommunist liberal 
porter the Vietnam War), 
maturation. views Sinclair’s life 
possibilities and limitations radi- 
cal protest.” Arthur’s biography 
which also investigates the tension 
between innocence and experience 
Sinclair’s life—is the more thor- 
ough, and dwells more fully his 
three marriages, particularly his tu- 
multuous first union with Meta 
Fuller. Arthur’s major concern 
burnish Sinclair’s negligible literary 
reputation. concedes that the 
novelist wrote both too hastily and 
too much, 
when his efforts failed attract 
commercial sponsors. But 
gues that works such Boston, 
Sinclair’s nuanced historical novel 
about the Sacco and Vanzetti case, 
and the Lanny Budd spy novels 
(among them, the 1943 Pulitzer 
Prize-winning Dragon’s Teeth, 
about the Nazis’ rise power) de- 
serve reconsideration. 
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Radical Innocent the better 
source for the story Sinclair’s for- 
ays into undercover journalism, 
well his lifelong war with se- 
ries media titans. Arthur suggests 
that Sinclair’s first major reportorial 
endeavor involved penetrating the 
military academies both West 
Point and Annapolis write novel- 
istic sagas about cadet life. Arthur 
doubts that Sinclair actually dis- 
guised himself West Point uni- 
form, but says that failed in- 
form his sources his 
pose. Though his deception would 
likely raise questions today, Sinclair 
appears have been something 
journalistic prodigy. “Working un- 
Arthur writes, “the 
young Sinclair persuaded people 
didn’t know talk him great 
length, often revealing more than 
they knew. avid and intelligent 
listener, flattered his confidants 
with his attention.” 

Those same skills facilitated Sin- 
clair’s research for The Jungle. Gen- 
erously aided other, more expe- 
rienced writers, well Chicago 
settlement house workers (includ- 
ing Jane Addams), Sinclair conduct- 
interviews with “plant foremen 
tenders, policemen 
and undertakers,” Arthur writes. 
addition taking least one au- 
thorized tour the P.D. Armour 
meat-processing plant, Sinclair, with 
his own shabby clothes and lunch 
bucket hand, “wandered unim- 
peded through the vast Armour fa- 
cilities, memorizing details what 
saw, then rushing back 
room write everything down.” 

The Jungle was first published 
serially the socialist political 
journal Appeal Reason, and Sin- 
clair resisted demands one 
prospective publisher, Macmillan, 
tone down its more brutal pas- 
sages. Doubleday, Page Compa- 
eventually expressed interest 
publishing the work but first, un- 
beknownst Sinclair, sent the 
manuscript the managing editor 
the Chicago Tribune, James Kee- 
ley, vet its accuracy. According 
Arthur, the report that came 
back was “damning indictment” 
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publicity agent the packers.” 

This was not the last time 
Sinclair butted heads with the cor- 
ruption and conservatism the es- 
tablishment media. frequent an- 
tagonist was the Los Angeles Times, 
which helped derail his 1934 gu- 
bernatorial bid. Sinclair 
ready run several unsuccessful po- 
litical campaigns Socialist. But 
with the Depression wracking Cali- 
fornia, switched his allegiance 
the Democratic Party, and won 
the primary progressive plat- 
form. With his general-election vic- 
tory real possibility, the Los An- 
geles Times not only editorialized 
against job-creation pro- 
posals magnet attract “‘a 
horde radical Communists, agita- 
tors and anarchists’” the state, 
but (Arthur writes) “closed its 
pages any semblance objec- 
tive reporting about Sinclair’s cam- 
paign, running only negative sto- 
ries.” the end, Sinclair, also hurt 
FDR’s silence, lost handily. 

Well before this watershed expe- 
rience, Sinclair had established his 
bona fides press critic. His 
1919 work, The Brass Check: 
Study American Journalism, 
regarded both Mattson and 
Arthur with modest approval. The 
book, which Arthur calls “cult 
classic,” seems astonishingly pre- 
scient its critique the coziness 
big media and other corporate 
interests. Now available its en- 
tirety online, The Brass Check tells 
the story the Chicago 
news The Jungle, well nu- 
merous other 
tacks its accuracy. Fueled 
both politics and personal pique, 
Sinclair argues for fact-checking, 
unions, the rejection advertising, 
and (in Mattson’s words) “public 
ownership without control over 
content.” It’s reformist agenda 
that today seems once idealistic 
and prophetic. 


Julia Klein cultural reporter 


and critic Philadelphia who writes 


The New York Times, The Wall 


Street Journal, and Mother Jones. 
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JAMES BOYLAN 


THE RISE RADIO, 

FROM MARCONI THROUGH 
THE GOLDEN AGE 

Alfred Balk 

McFarland Company 

350 pp. $35 paper 


ike Garrison Keillor, Woody 

Allen, and other childhood 
buffs, Alfred Balk has never got- 
ten over radio was the 
efflorescent, sometimes cheap and 
overcommercialized, sometimes 
brilliant, network programming 
the years from roughly 1925 
1950. Balk, magazine journalist 
and teacher who was the editor 
while ago, has assembled 
affectionate history based 
ambitious research and interviews 
with dozens the survivors 
that time. The theme songs, the 
advertising slogans, the gags, and 
the blunders are recalled and 
recounted. Indeed, that prob- 
lem; the book dwells much 
snippets from individual pro- 
grams, writers, and actors that 
threatens occasion degener- 
ate into one those “old-time 
radio” compilations. Still, this 
entertaining account makes the 
valid point that radio that era 
managed some achievements, cul- 
turally, educationally, and journal- 
istically, that never matched 
again, while conceding that the 
golden age also contained dross. 


NEW NEWS OUT AFRICA: 
UNCOVERING AFRICA’S 
RENAISSANCE 

Charlayne Hunter-Gault 
Oxford University Press 

173 pp. $23 


Imost any day’s news from 
Africa plays variations 
what Charlayne calls 


GLAUCO DELLA SCIUCCA 


the four D’s the African apoca- 


lypse death, disaster, disease, 
and despair. she notes, The 
Economist not long ago called 
Africa “The Hopeless Continent.” 
Hunter-Gault presents another 
perspective that Ameri- 
can journalist who has shifted her 
home base Africa. Until recent- 
CNN’s bureau chief Johan- 
nesburg, following distin- 
guished career PBS and 
print media specializing human 
rights, she now lives South 
Africa, the country she sees the 
anchor new continent emerg- 
ing the twenty-first century. 
this series essays, based lec- 
tures she delivered Harvard, 
she does not minimize Africa’s 
problems, but sees new econo- 
mies, democracies, and societies 
emerging, often unnoted the 
media the rest the world. 
She devotes her final section 
reporting, the need for the inter- 
national media “come right” 
term she picked while cov- 
ering the Black Panthers), mean- 
ing truthful, realistic, continuing 
coverage. Finally, she sees the 
work rising and hope-filled 
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generation African journalists 
key the future, however 
hobbled their work may now. 


PEOPLE’S MOVEMENTS, 
PEOPLE’S PRESS: 

THE JOURNALISM SOCIAL 
JUSTICE MOVEMENTS 

Bob Ostertag 

Beacon Press 

232 pp. $23.95 


his compact work offers 

selected chapters the his- 
tory American insurgent jour- 
nalism. The book began 
commission the Independent 
Press Association, coalition 
ethnic and community publica- 
tions, undertaken Bob Oster- 
tag, scholar-composer-activist 
based the University Califor- 
nia Davis. The value his 
approach lies the skill with 
which combines the history 
the journalism such move- 
ments with the history the 
movements themselves. finds 
fresh insights the abolition 
and women’s suffrage move- 
ments and their overlaps. 
tracking the emergence gays 
and lesbians and their press, 
wrestles with the paradox the 
journalistic transformation from 
semi-underground press one 
that has experienced overwhelm- 
ing prosperity; not entirely 
happy with the changes. His nar- 
rative the journalism dis- 
sidence during the Vietnam War 
reveals anew the depth and seri- 
ousness the resistance, and 
the ultimate inability the Pen- 
tagon cope with it. The final 
chapter, environmental jour- 
nalism, not concerned primari- 
with individual human rights, 
and appears be, perhaps, 
the wrong book. 
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September 13, 2005, Bill 
started off his pro- 
gram with Talking Points 

Memo titled and the Poor.” 
took time out his busy sched- 
ule confront critics who felt the 
poor were losing ground under the 
Bush administration: “Halfway 
through President Clinton’s tenure 
office 1996, the poverty rate 
was 13.7 percent. Halfway through 
President Bush’s tenure, the rate 
12.7 percent. full point lower.” 

course, had idea Bush 
had reduced the number peo- 
ple living poverty the 
United States. Well, that could 

1993, Clinton’s first 
president, the poverty 


PASSAGES 
THE 
People living under the poverty 


line rose 12.1 percent 2002, 
12.5 percent 2003, and 
12.7 percent 2004. 

So, clearly, the poverty rate had 
escalated every year under Bush 
while consistently falling under 
Clinton. And, just clearly, 
looked like idiot. 

But the next day his radio 
program, Bill was still defending 
his fuzzy math: 

CALLER: Let’s see, poverty 
since George Bush took office. 

That’s not true. 

right here, Larry. 

CALLER: just looked the 


figures. 


rate was 15.1 percent (up 


from 12.8 percent 
1989, when George 
Bush’s term began). 

1996, Clinton had 
lowered 13.7 per- 
cent, and 2000, Clin- 
ton’s last full year of- 
fice, the poverty rate was 
percent. 

Enter George 


Bush. 


hold it, hold it. 
The only fair 
halfway through 
Clinton’s 
term, 
halfway 
through 
Bush’s 


term, okay? That’s the only fair 
comparison. You gotta real time. 

CALLER: Bill, 

Poverty down, Larry, 
one full percent real time from 
1996, halfway through Clinton, 
2004, halfway through Bush. That 
the truth, Larry, and 
not willing acknowledge that’s 
the truth, this conversation over. 


Why “real time” has con- 
sidered halfway through 
dent’s term mystery, but Bill 
was sticking his own no-spin 
interpretation. 

course, his standard, one 
could argue that George Bush 
better slave emancipator than 
Abraham Lincoln. Halfway through 
Lincoln’s presidency, very few slaves 
had been emancipated. Halfway 
through Bush’s tenure, all them 
had been freed. why isn’t George 
Bush’s face the bill? 


SWEET JESUS, 

HATE BILL O’REILLY 
Joseph Minton Amann 
and Tom Breuer 

Nation Books. 291 pp. $14 


THE 


UVAIWN 


uch might deny it, believe most jour- 
get most defensive when their accusers 
come from the ranks the overprivileged: 
large corporations; government agencies; political fig- 
ures. With few exceptions, reporters and editors 
alike seem enter these disputes defensive 
crouch. They dismiss the complaints 
ed, the elaborate supporting documents presented with 
them attempts obfuscate intimidate. They 
not begin asking, “Is possible that they have 
point? Did maybe get something wrong?” 
course, when things are working, that second 
question asked before publication. Time and again, 
would see how first-rank investigative reporters 


GED 


OVERPRIVILEGED 

would have already presented their findings the 
individuals entities under examination, giving 
them the opportunity disprove mitigate those 
findings before publication. But that wasn’t always 
the case, and the three-way conversations that en- 
sued the [New York] Times, the story subject, 
were among the most difficult: it’s hard 
look Halliburton Wal-Mart the disadvan- 
taged party conflict. However, when they’re 
against the Times, they might well be. 


PUBLIC EDITOR 
Daniel Okrent 
Public Affairs. 291 pp. $22 
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AILIC Tile FL Lift 
WHEN 


ehind the Alabama stands released gush 
sound that crashed like tsunami upon 
the sideline jubilation. left, saw Coach 
Bear Bryant disappear behind mass players who 
came off the bench like jumping jacks. began jump- 
ing, too, and cheering Raymond Ogden, the kick re- 
turner, came loping past, his head back, 
his feet striking the ground but four 


times ten yards. suspect life has 


held nothing grander for him than 
that moment, just for there 
has been crisper and more se- 
ductive moment definition than 
the instant which drew even 
with his way the goal line. 

was actually the air when the reve- 
lation struck me. realized that shouldn’t jump- 
ing and cheering. was not there 
fan. This knowledge hit abruptly slap. 
This was defining moment journalist. leapt 
into the air fan, and Raymond Ogden passed 
his journey into obscurity, Icame down 
porter. 

The day produced first byline and last cheer 


COURTESY HOWELL RAINES 


STOPPED 
company time event was covering. the 
hundreds campaign rallies was destined at- 
tend over the next four decades with notebook 
hand, never clapped booed partisan jibe. 
tried not laugh the jokes, which was easier 
with Carter than Reagan and easiest all with the 
Bushes. never joined political party and 
never felt deprived when hack 
politician defended himself quot- 
ing Teddy Roosevelt the glories 
“the man who actually the 
arena, whose face marred 
dust and sweat and blood.” 
now, for me, there was something more 
lasting and important than running the 
touchdown making the money winning the elec- 
tion choosing side. That see events whol- 
and coldly and try write about them for the in- 
formational benefit the Republic. 


THE ONE THAT GOT AWAY: MEMOIR 
Howell Raines 
Scribner. 325 pp. $25 


from 


tanley Woodward, the Herald 

Tribune’s sports editor, was 

classically educated and proud 
it. About once year jour- 
neyed Yankee Stadium cov- 
game and write story that 
always included this line: “Casey 
Stengel stared out the Yankee 
dugout under brows dauntless 
courage and considerate pride.” 
Regularly 


changed the word “con- 
siderate” “consider- 
Next day Wood- 
ward marched into 
sports department and 


yelled the deskman. 
don’t mind you changing 
stuff, but you just changed John 
Milton. ‘Considerate pride’ comes 
from Paradise Lost.” This was not 
simply braggadocio. Woodward 
wanted, indeed, demanded, that his 
staff literate. “Do you happen 
know Rogers Hornsby’s lifetime 
average?” asked one night, 
seemingly out nowhere. “Some- 
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bay 


SPORTSWRITER 
thing outrageous like .350,” said. 
don’t know the exact number.” 
“That’s fine,” said. 
like figure filberts. You can always 
look the numbers. But take 
pennant race between mediocre 
clubs and call that dubious bat- 
tle.’ That’s the ticket. Where does 
come from, the phrase ‘dubious 
battle’?” 

took the title from Mil- 
ton: ‘In dubious battle 
the plains heaven.’” 
“You know Milton and 
you like baseball,” Wood- 
ward said. 
“My mother thinks baseball 
religion.” 
“Keep running errands and an- 
swering the phones,” Woodward 
said. “Something may turn for 
you sports.” 
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editor knocked the Pearly 
Gates, 

Her face was scarred and cold; 
She stood before the man 
fate 

For admission the Fold. 
“What have you done?” St. 
Peter asked, 

“To gain admission here?” 

been editor, sir,” 

she said 

she shed tear. 


The Pearly Gates swung open 

wide, 

St. Peter touched the bell 

“Come in,” said, “and choose 

your harp, 

You’ve had your share hell.” 
Anonymous 
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hen James 

Carey died May 

23, the field 

journalism lost 
more than its most accom- 
plished professor. lost 
great democrat who tried 
cure professional journalism 
some its provincialism 
discipline. Carey the 
time his death was the 
CBS Professor Internation- 
long career had been dean the College Com- 
munications the University Illinois, Urbana- 
Champaign; member the PBS board; and president 
the Association for Education Journalism and Mass 
knew him author, scholar, and 
critic. His Ph.D. was economics. His accidental field 
was communication and the study modern culture. 
What Carey loved, however, was journalism and public 
conversation. 

was man unusual personal warmth, but 
people loved Carey partly because improved them 
just talking them. One day was sitting his 
office and said, “What you think would have 
been the reaction the country the commercial 
television stations and networks had been bought 
the petroleum industry, the aerospace firms, 
and they programmed the news?” said people would 
see agenda behind the purchase. “Exactly. And yet 
let the entertainment industry just that. Why?” 
sure. said let’s lunch and chew it. 

think Carey came Columbia the end his ca- 
reer because decided that Columbia had gotten many 
things right and one two big things wrong. The 
school was right remain dedicated the craft jour- 
nalism and preparing future professionals who would 
excel it. was right not let advertising, public rela- 
tions, and marketing anywhere near the curriculum. Co- 
lumbia was right not add “communications” the 
portfolio. “Not the media. Not the news business. Not 
the newspaper the magazine the television station, 
but the practice journalism,” Carey put it. 

But Columbia was wrong preach the virtues 
professionalism without also teaching new recruits that 


has cost. Carey pointed 
out that professional education 
not only about acquiring 
knowledge, ethics, and stan- 
dards. also wants work 
force that moral, orderly, 
habitual, and conservative.” 
Meaning: cautious, productive, 
and predictable. Professional- 
ism journalism had ide- 
ology domesticated po- 
tentially unruly class scrib- 
blers. Carey came Columbia 
and pointed this out. Nothing imploded. The place just 
got smarter. 

“If journalism was profession, then must have 
code ethics least enlightened sense the 
First Amendment,” Carey wrote. “Journalism faculties 
attempted manufacture such codes and gave the 
First Amendment meaning that justified the profes- 
sional standing the journalist.” journalism stu- 
dents get told, Reese Cleghorn, former dean 
the J-school the University Maryland, once put it, 
that “we are the only profession mentioned the 
Constitution, that have unique responsibility and 
our democratic government depends it.” 

That’s reading the First Amendment that justi- 
fies the “professional standing” journalists. assigns 
them “unique responsibility” which constitu- 
tional government itself depends. Carey did not share 
this thinking. refused teach the First Amend- 
ment property right. did not think the Consti- 
tution gave exalted place the institutional press. 
was wrong tell young people that did. The 
Constitution doesn’t mention any particular profession. 

“The practices journalism are not self-justifying.” 
Carey said this very often audiences journalists 
must have heard fifty times). The things the press 
does are only justified they contribute democ- 
ratic social order.” journalists liked remind 
that without them, democracy impossible, Carey 
was determined remind them that without democ- 
racy, they are impossible. 


Jay Rosen teaches journalism New York University 
and writes PressThink, blog about journalism. 
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President takes straddling 
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Inmates 


longer, but 
Floyd Patterson, Ex-Heavyweight Champion, Dead few rejoice 
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Fatal shooting violated policy, attorney says 


Supreme Court Considers Insanity Standard 
Death 


only 
option Bush makes Beijing prayer stop 


for dogs 


The w York Times 4/21/06 


ANN CURRY, anchor: 


After more than three months coma, the Israeli Cabinet today declared Ariel Sharon permanently 


incapacitated. 
y Show 4 06 


Divorce fuels suspicion strained lonsh hip 


McAlle 
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The ornate Call Building, part Newspaper Row, falls victim fire resulting from the 1906 earthquake. 


How hundrea-year-old story made 
recent news San Francisco. 


the 100th anniversary the 1906 San Fran- 
cisco earthquake and fire, The San Francisco 
Chronicle dedicated days coverage 
the calamity that nearly destroyed their city. 
Readers learned about what the community 
faced then, and how the catastrophe still 
affects San Francisco. 


In-house historian Carl Nolte recreated the 
events daily stories accompanied 
reproductions Chronicle front pages from 
that era. Other reports examined how the 
science seismology has developed 
effort understand and predict cataclysmic 
earthquakes. 


The newsroom created interactive maps, video 
and podcasts that readers could access the 
website: sfgate.com/greatquake/ 


The Chronicle not only looked back, but also 
ahead. his article, “The Great Catastrophe 
2006," reporter Matthew Stannard described 
the destruction that similar earthquake would 
cause today. readers paged through the 
details what would happen their homes, 
the hundred-year-old story became less history 
and more reality. 


Helping communities better understand 
their past, present and future how Hearst 
Newspapers deliver excellence every day. 
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